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The author suggests that a free 
alliance with the United States would 
give Ireland important political 

and economic advantages 


Alliance With America? 


BASIL CLANCY 


Fe the Irish, in the last cen- 
tury and well on into this one, 

the United States of America 
has been a refuge, a country of hope 
and a land of opportunity. There, 
in an atmosphere of open, free com- 
petition, they rose to posts of the 
highest eminence in Church and 
State. In all the epoch-making 
events of American history, Irish- 
men were present. 

All peoples should remain true to 
their past. The Irish in the 16th 
century forged strong links with 
Spain, in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies with France. We do well to 
incorporate them into the national 
memory. But how much we owe to 
the United States! 

Condensed from an 


From the roth century on, Irish 
movements for freedom looked to 
the U.S.A. From there moral and 
physical reinforcements were e¢x- 
pected and received. The first large 
settlement between [Ireland and 
England in 1921 was surely a con- 
sequence of American opinion, 
which was dissatisfied with con- 
ditions in Ireland and with the 
treatment of the Irish. 

Since then the flow of emigrants 
across the Atlantic has thinned. But 
the large body of Irish in the New 
World is anything but indifferent to 
our fate. 

We are an independent sovereign 
State. We have gone a separate 
way from the British Common- 
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wealth of Nations. We have been 
received into U.N.O. on equal 
terms with other nations. But there 
still remain some very large 
questions, one in i : Whom 
are we going to choose as our ally? 

We cannot sit out in the middle 
of the world all by ourselves, 
accepting only a vague bond of 
friendship and goodwill with man- 
kind at large and leaving all the ugly 
and dangerous work to others. 

It is possible that we are drifting 
into such a position. 

But, someone wili say, we did 
well on neutrality the last time. 
That is just it—we did well on it. 
It was still probably the right 
course. But “ next time” is never 
the “last time.” Things have 
altered completely. We can’t help 
it. And the present position con- 
fronts us with a choice, which we 
can run away from, but which we 
cannot change. 

There are three dominant groups 
in the world today: the Soviet, the 
American and an amorphous vague 
“ Third Force.” We can only con- 
sider the second and the third. We 
believe that it is with America we 
must throw in our lot. 

The . Third Force exists on the 
sufferance of the two other blocs. 
For one thing, the Third Force 
cannot economically live on its own 
resources. It will constantly need 
help either from Russia or America. 
Is it reasonable to think that either 
of these two will subsidise 
neutralism? Mr. Nehru is receiving 
aid from both of them. Can he be 
sure that this will continue? You 
can bargain from a middle position 
only -for a limited time. 


There is the moral question. We 
know where right and wrong are to 
be found. No-one maintains that the 
Americans have a monopoly of 
right and morality. But we know 
from Hungary what Russia means 
in international affairs. 

We can’t be neutral. If anyone 
has any doubt on this issue, he 
should remember the words of the 
Hungarians: Better be dead than 
live under a Communist regime. 

If we gave strategic bases to 
America we would gain immensely 
on the political and economic 
fronts. That ought not to be the 
principal motive, though it is worth 
mentioning. But an alliance with 
the United States, freely entered 
into of our own choice, would re- 
sult in a heightening of morale 
throughout the country—something 
we badly need. 

Our position as an ally with the 
strongest nation on earth would 
give us for the first time a strong 
position from which to appeal for 
American sympathy in solving our 
internal difficulties. Add to this the 
advantages which our economy 
would gain from American support. 

People will object that this would 
embroil us unnecessarily in another 
world war. Does any sane man 
imagine that, if there is one, it 
would be possible for us to keep out 
of it? Surely it is better to become 
involved like men than to be 
dragged in reluctantly like children. 

If this is to be done, in God’s 
name let it be done soon. There is 
no other nation with such a strong, 
integrated, Irish element. Their 
presence and position give us a hope 
of receiving always a fair deal. 
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Think, too, of the tonic effect 
that an Irish-American alliance 
would have on our people in North 
America and throughout the world. 

Isolationism in the world of to- 
day is unnatural, ignoble and 
inhuman. 


Let us make our choice and 
let us hope that the acceptance 
of our offer will inaugurate an era 
of national expansion and fulfilment 


know how to use power, capital and 
skill for the benefit of mankind. 





in partnership with friends who 
& 





To Love—and Never Hurt ‘f 


. 
ICHAEL Davitt, founder of the Land League, was years in ; 
English and Irish prisons. He fought a great fight with all q 


the energy of his soul, this God-fearing lover of nature. 

He said to me once: “You are young. Take my advice: 
don’t take any side—just live, and learn to try to understand 
the beauties of this wonderful world that God has been good 
enough to give us to live in. There is nothing that spoils its 
beauty more than party politics and intrigues, or taking sides 
in any way against your fellow-men. These things have ruined 
this beautiful world for me for years and years. 

“ Aye, take my advice. Live to love, and never hurt even a 
flea when he bites you. Remember, it’s his nature; he is only 
answering his call to live and love with as much right as you 
or I.” 

' A few weeks after I painted him, this great man, who had 
gone through so much for love of his country, died [in 1906] 
after one of his teeth had been taken out—poisoning following. 

—Sir WiLciaM OrPEN, Stories of Old Ireland and Myself. 
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His Secret 
OME years ago a farmer in our district took a field for i 


potatoes. It being very dry land, he had a poor crop, but 
a neighbour who took the field the next year had a great crop. 

The first farmer was greatly surprised and asked how he ; 
had done it. 

“Very simple,” said his neighbour, “I planted a drill of ; 
potatoes, and put a drill of onions next, and so on.” i 

“But how on earth did that do any good?” asked the 
farmer. 

“Well, you see, the onions made the potatoes’ eyes water 
and kept the ground damp.” 





—Ireland’s Saturday Night. 
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Prosperity ! 
SENATOR E. 


HIS country has a highly effec- 
"hae weapon, which, if properly 

used, could create and expand 
wealth internally and attract it from 
foreign sources. I refer to the use 
of taxation. 

Taxation at present relentlessly 
appropriates and dissipates the 
earnings of our people, makes 
savings almost impossible, and, as 
a final blow, death duties destroy 
and scatter the life savings of thrifty 
citizens. 

We could, by an enlightened use 
of taxation, build up capital in trade 
and industry, enable citizens to save 
money and attract foreign capital 
for investment in industry, trade 
and agriculture. 

There would be no need to cut 
down imports if we had the neces- 
sary goods and services to export in 
exchange. We can only have those 
exports if we have the industries to 
produce the goods. We can only 
have the industries if we have the 
capital wealth to support them. We 
can only have the capital if taxation 
does not absorb the funds which 
should be used to build up capital. 

Some people prefer to see in 
State enterprise a solution of our 
economic and _ social problems, 


The author suggests that 
taxation should be used 
to build up capital in trade 
and industry, thus 

leading to national strength 


A. McGUIRE 


alleging that private enterprise has 
failed. 

Private enterprise has not failed. 
It has not been given a fair chance 
to succeed. Taxation sucks off its 
finances and makes it impossible to 
build up the capital which is neces- 
sary for existence and expansion. 
The present income-tax, sur-tax 
and death duties are destructive of 
savings, capital and hard work. 

If our people think they can rely 
on State enterprise and nationalised 
industries to produce a healthy 
economy, there is no hope for the 
future unless we are going to be 
content with a peasant State and a 
never-ending stream of emigration. 

We frequently hear Sweden 
quoted as an example of a success- 
ful socialist State, but the pre- 
dominant scope of private enterprise 
in that country is a most remark- 
able and noteworthy fact. 

Private enterprise accounts for 
93 per cent. of the value of 
Sweden’s total output and private 
enterprise employs 91 per cent. of 
the workers employed (co-ops. 
4 per cent., nationalised industries 
5 per cent.). 

The rise in real wages for workers 
in industry in Sweden has been 


Condensed from a speech 
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approximately 70 per cent. since 
1939. Improvement in living stan- 
dards is reflected in the fact that 
in the numbers of cars, telephones 
and radios per head, Sweden leads 
Europe. 

Commenting oon Sweden’s 
economy, The Statist says: “ The 
lesson here is that private enter- 
pric >, left to get on with its job un- 
hampered by unnecessary interfer- 
ence and penal taxation, is best for 
the national economy, its industry, 
its workers and its shareholders.” 

Non-socialist Ireland should take 
a leaf from socialist Sweden’s book 
and pin its faith on a free-enterprise 
economy. 

It is, of course, admitted that 
private enterprise is not in a posi- 
tion to offer all the goods and ser- 
vices which we require and there- 
fore the practical proposition in our 
economy is for a reasonable and fair 
balance between private and State 
enterprise. 

The present position does not 
present a fair balance. Private en- 
terprise is weighed down by taxa- 
tion and Government controls of 


Scientist’s Secret 
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all kinds and starved of capital, 
with keen competition between one 
private trader and another. State 
and nationalised industries are 
monopolies, unhampered by price 
control and with capital freely 
available from the State. 

There has been an unhealthy 
tendency for the State to try to do 
too much and too many things 
which are best done by citizens 
themselves. This country has been 
trying far too much socialism with- 
out having the necessary accumu- 
lated wealth and financial strength 
to support it. Already our State and 
State industries spend half of the 
national income. 

Socialism indulges in the dissipa- 
tion, not the creation, of wealth. It 
relies in every country for its exis- 
tence and for its experiments upon 
moneys formerly made by free en- 
terprise or capitalism, as many like 
to call it. No socialist State has ever 
succeeded in increasing the wealth 
and capital which it inherited. 

In free enterprise money is 
steadily ploughed back into the 
economy. 


Ss an alienist, and one whose whole life has been concerned 
with sufferings of the mind, I would state that of all the 
hygienic measures to counteract disturbed sleep, depression 
of the spirits, and all the miserable sequels of a disturbed 
mind, I would undoubtedly give the first place to the simple 


habit of prayer. 


—Dr. T. BULKLEY, in an address to the British 


Medical Association. 


Talking Turkey 
ATCH out whenever you find yourself starting to stzut. 
Today’s turkey is tomorrow’s feather duster. 
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Danger— 
Mother at 
Work 
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URS is the age of two working 

parents. In many families both 

husband and wife are the 
bread-winners. 

Such a situation is obviously bad, 
but often it is umavoidable. A 
broken home or illness can force a 
mother to work to support her 
family. But these situations account 
for only a small fraction of the 
working mothers. What about the 
rest? 

In many instances the mother is 
only working for “ extras”. She is 
risking the welfare of her children 
to keep up with the Murphys. No 
doubt she sincerely believes that 
what she is doing is best for her 
family. Often it is too late that she 
realises her mistake. 

Take the case of a family with 
four children. After the three eldest 
had married and moved away, the 
mother decided to go to work to 
supplement the family income. The 
youngest, a girl of fifteen, would 
take care of the dishes and keep the 
house clean. 

For a time all went well. But an 


empty house has a _ tomb-like 
quality. Soon tke girl began to 
dread opening the door and step- 
ping into the lifeless vacuum. In 
stead, she spent her time with other 
children lonely and without guid- 
ance like herself. Before long she 
found herself attending a business 
training college for girls. 

“You don’t know how empty 
and cold a house can be when 
mother is not there to talk to you,” 
the girl explained to the Principal. 

Her simple words sum up effec- 
tively the need a growing family 
has for the love and control of a 
mother. With no one at home to 
direct them, children are left to 
their own devices. When problems 
inevitably arise, they must solve 
them in their own way. 

But it is not enough for parent 
to be with their children. Equally 
important are the kind of precepts 
and example they offer them. A 
good home is a school of religious 
training where spiritual and moral 
values are impressed on the young 
along with their mental pabulum. 

On their wedding day, parents 
were entrusted with the serious 
duty of rearing the children God 
would bless them with. [If they 
neglect giving their children the 
love and care they alone can give 
them, then they are depriving these 
children of their greatest need. 

What’s more, they are preparing 
fertile ground for juvenile delin- 
quency. 

—Rosert C. HENDRIKSON, 
Youth in Danger. 
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GoD times is the period when you accumulate those debts 
that vou’re unable to pay in bad times. 


The sowing of dragon's teeth began 
when Hugh O'Neill submitted 
at Mellifont 


Turning Point in 
the North 


FRANK GALLAGHER 


N a pitched battle which changed 

the course of history the Irish 

were defeated at Kinsale. The 
turning point had come for the 
Gaelic chieftains; the Gaelic system 
of law and organisation began to 
break up. On 30 March, 1603, 
a O’Neill submitted at Melli- 
ont. 

Elizabeth had just died and the 
new King, James I, was thought to 
be sympathetic to the Irish chiefs. 
O’Neill and O’Donnell were indeed 
confirmed in the ownership of their 
lands, which were to be held under 
English law, and they were guaran- 
teed freedom of religion. 

But their enemies were in power 
in Ireland and soon showed that 
they were determined to destroy 
them. The promises of religious 
toleration were ignored. The end of 
that phase of Ireland’s national 
resistance had come. In September, 
1607, ninety-nine of the leading 
men of Ulster, among them Hugh 
O’Neill, sailed from Lough Swilly 
into voluntary exile. 

The flight of the Earls gave the 
English monarch an opportunity he 
had long sought. He had come to 
regard colonisation as the only way 


by which Ireland could really be 
subjugated. The lands of the chiefs 
who had fled were looked upon by 
the King’s Deputy, Sir Arthur 
Chichester, as admirably suited to 
a new plantation. Thus there could 
be introduced into Ireland settlers 
who would act as a garrison against 
any future Irish struggle for 
independence. 

Sir John Davies, the Attorney 
General in Ireland, wrote in 1609 
to the Earl of Salisbury, English 
Secretary of State: 

“ They that expect and long for 
the settling’ of the peace of this 
Kingdom, assure themselves that, 
if the empty veins of Ulster were 
once filled with good British blood 
the whole body of this common- 
wealth would quickly recover per- 
fection of health.” 

King James in an instruction to 
his Lord Deputy set out plainly 
that the purpose of the plantation 
was to keep Ireland subdued : 

“You will spare (he said) no 
flesh, English nor Scottish; for no 
man’s private worth is able to 
counterbalance the safety of a king- 
dom, which this plantation, being 
well accomplished, will procure.” 


Condensed from The Indivisible Island. Gollancz, Ltd. 21/- 
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Six counties were planted, for to 
the lands in Donegal, Derry (then 
Coleraine), Armagh and Tyrone 
which the Gaelic chiefs were con- 
sidered to have forfeited by their 
flight, were added Cavan and 
Fermanagh. 

The forfeited estates were prin- 
cipally divided into parcels of 2,000 
and 1,500 acres, with bogland and 
woodland in addition. The larger 
areas were granted to English and 
Scottish undertakers who were to 
bring from England or Scotland at 
least forty-eight able-bodied tenants 
for each 2,000 acres. They were by 
law allowed to keep no Irish ten- 
ants, and all the Irish residing on 
the lands were to be removed. 

The estates of 1,§00 acres were 
given to English soldiers who had 
served in Ireland: “ servitors ” they 
were called. They were permitted to 
take Irish tenants, though conces- 
sions were granted to them if they 
too excluded all but English and 
Scottish. Some small areas were 
granted to “deserving Irishmen ” 
to whom were given about one-sixth 
of the confiscated lands. 

The Irish were to be removed 
from the large tracts of country 
given to the undertakers. The 
native population was to be con- 
centrated on the lands given to the 
servitors and to the small group 
called the “deserving Irish” and 
on Church lands which had not 
been forfeited. 

This elaborate scheme failed as 
previous schemes had failed in 
Leix-Offaly and in Munster. The 
Irish occupants and tenants of the 
land would not surrender it easily. 
In July, 1610, the Lord Deputy 


DIGEST 


wrote to the Earl of Salisbury: 

“the work of removing and 
transplanting being to the natives 
as welcome as the sentence of 
death.” 

There was another reason why 
the basic population remained 
Irish. The undertakers were unwil- 
ling to part with the Irish inhabi- 
tants because of the dearth of 
labour and the fact that they could 
not import sufficient settlers in a 
short space of time to’ replace them 
Also the Irish could pay higher 
rents and not acquire any legal in- 
terest in the lands they held. 

In 1628 the Government per- 
mitted the undertakers to let one- 
quarter of their estates to the Irish. 
These were to live together in vil- 
lages, to wear English clothes and 
to learn the English language. The 
other three-quarters of the under- 
takers’ estates were to be cleared 
of the Irish by May Day, 1629. 

But this last regulation could no 
more be enforced than those which 
preceded it, and the Irish remained 
for the most part on their former 
lands, though reduced from the 
status of proprietors to that of 
tenants-at-will. 

The only section of the people 
which a concerted attempt was 
made to remove were the Irish 
“swordsmen” or armed followers 
of Irish lords. They were ordered 
to be sent into Connacht and Mun- 
ster or transplanted for service in 
Continental armies. 

Several hundreds were indeed 
despatched to Sweden, but a far 
larger number maintained them- 
selves as outlaws in the hills and 
woods of their native territory. 








TURNING POINT 


The county of Derry was a 
special case. It was taken over by 
the city of London, which set up 
an Irish Society to do the work of 
planting it. The London trades 
companies contributed to the ex- 
penses and the lands of Derry were 
apportioned among them. But their 
introduction of settlers went as 
slowly as that of the other five 
counties. The Lord Deputy wrote 
to Lord Salisbury in November, 
1610: 

“Those from England are, for 
the most part, plain country 
gentlemen, who fhay promise much, 
but give small assurance or hope of 
performing what appertains to a 
work of such moment. If they have 
money they keep it close for 
hitherto they have disbursed but 
little. . . . The Scottishmen come 
with greater port [show] and better 
accompanied and attended, but it 
may be with less money in their 
purses.” 

It was scarcely to be expected 
that such undertakers would carry 
through the scheme of plantation 
with much energy. In fact there is 
proof in plenty that they did not. 

A Captain Nicholas Pynnar made 
a survey of the planted counties in 
1618 and 1619. He showed the 
number of British families and able- 
bodied men in each estate. There 
were in all 1,974 families in the 
whole of the counties, and 6,215 
men capable of bearing arms, 
though Pynnar thought 8,000 was 
nearer the correct total. 

Derry had fewest British families, 
119; Tyrone most, 447. Tyrone 
accounted also for more than one- 
third of the men. It is clear that 


IN THE NORTH II 
everywhere the settlers were out- 


.numbered dy the original owners. 


In some parts of the Derry planta- 
tion there were as many as twenty 
Irish to one British inhabitant. 

Antrim and Down were not part 
of the plantation. Many attempts 
have been made to identify the six 
estreated counties of 1610 with the 
six Partitioned counties of 1920. 
They are not only different but 
have maintained that difference 
through the centuries. The six 
planted counties had then a 
majority in favour of Ireland’s in- 
dependence. They have that 
majority still. 

Thus the present political situa- 
tion does not derive from the 
Confiscations 300 years ago. It has 
its origin in a contemporaneous 
influx of Scots and English into 
Down and Antrim. Some of that 
immigration came from the nation 
which Ireland had colonised over a 
thousand years before. 

The speech, the laws, the polity 
and the literature of the Highlands 
of Scotland were what Ireland had 
established there, and the similarity 
of race is admitted. It was from 
these areas of Scotland that part at 
least of the counties of Antrim and 
Down were now repeopled. 

To Down the principal incursion 
came to the lands of two Scotsmen, 
Sir James Hamilton and Sir Hugh 
Montgomery, who brought mainly 
their own countrymen. The 
MacDonnells, a Scottish family who 
for two centuries had been estab- 
lished in Antrim, also brought their 
countrymen to lands taken by the 
Crown or imnveigled from the 
remaining Irish chiefs. 
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Recognition is given today by 
those hostile to Ireland’s national 
claims to the predominantly Scot- 
tish origin of these immigrations, 
for their descendants themselves 
use the title “ Scotch-Irish”, and 
though much of the immigration 
came from the lowlands the High- 
land Scottish contribution was 
considerable. 

“Trish-Irish ” could as well be 
used to describe these, for racially 
there was no major divergence— 
the two-race theory is largely 
invalidated by history itself. 

There were, of course, English 
settlers as well as Scottish. But that 
the Scots predominated is clear. 
The influx continued of itself once 
the Scottish families had taken root 
on Irish soil. In 1635 William 
Brereton in passing through Scot- 
land noted that: 

“Above ten thousand persons 
have within two years last past left 
the country wherein they lived, 
which was betwixt Aberdeen and 
Ennerness, and are gone for 
Ireland.” 

The general effect of the expro- 
priation of the Irish lands in Ulster 


Fill in the Blanks ! 


and the bringing in of Scottish and 
English settlers had not removed 
the Irish from their original terri 
tories to amy marked extent 
They remained both on the land 
planted by royal decree and on 
those which private enterprise more 
successfully took over. 

The Irish on these lands did not 
even become a minority, for they 
were in much greater number than 
the newcomers. The layer at the 
top had changed, all below re- 
mained as it had been, part of the 
nation. 

But the process*had begun of a 
powerful outside nation using one 
section of Ireland’s population 
against the other. The Rev. George 
Hill sums up in his monumental 
work, Plantation in Ulster: 

“The dragon’s teeth, so plenti 
fully, and as if so deliberately sown 
in this Ulster plantation, have, in- 
deed, sprung up at times with more 
than usually abundant growth 
yielding their ghastly harvests of 
blood and death on almost every 
plain, and by almost every river 
side and in almost every glen of our 
northern province.” 


“© O'Hara is certainly well read. He repeated a beautiful 


quotation last night.” 
“ What was it?” 


“T can’t remember the exact words, but he said he’d rather 
be a something in a something than a something or other in 


a something else.” 


KZEPING to one woman is a small price for so much as seeing 


one woman. 


—G. K. CHESTERTON. 


The B.B.C. radio and TV star bangs the 
big drum for his native country 





It’s all in Sport 


EAMONN ANDREWS 


HAVE always been a great friend 
Le the stage Irishman, the little 

man in the caubeen hat, with 
blackthorn stick, © American-cop 
accent and pigs in the kitchen. 

Affectionately, and despite the 
fury of thousands of my fellow- 
countrymen, I have regarded him 
as a camouflage for some of our 
real faults, as an arouser of affection 
and tolerant friendliness, and (whis- 
per it not) as a true caricature and 
therefore with some element of 
truth. 

So it is with great reluctance that 
I solemnly scotch the happy rumour 
that sport in Ireland takes place 


mainly half an hour after closing 
time and that the damage to skulls 
and unprotected noses is a heart- 
warming sight for all but the pub- 
lican whose premises may suffer in 
the process, or the policeman who 
is called upon to be the law’s un- 
welcome spoil-sport. 

For one thing, it is so hard to 
come by shillelaghs nowadays. The 
import duty from Manchester or 
Boston or Tokyo is prohibitive. For 
another, words are more easily come 
by than blows and don’t need raw 
expensive steak to wipe them out 
next morning. 

But if it’s a row you’re after, then 


Condensed from the Catholic Herald 
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I’m your man. Take Dublin, for 
instance. Stroll along the curve of 
the South Circular Road and you'll 
come to the National Stadium, 
where for a few shillings you can 
see some of the greatest amateur 
boxers in the world. 

Twice in a short space of time 
this arena was honoured with the 
European championships; and 
almost any season you can be sure 
of seeing the stars of Britain or Ire- 
land or the U.S.A. or of almost any- 
where they put on the gloves for 
fun and don’t need the police to 
break it up. 

And as for football. If you've 
never seen Gaelic football—or hurl- 
ing—the muscular side of your 
education is flabby. 

The Rugby is as good as any- 
where in the world. Soccer may not 
be world class, but you can sce 
some of the great players before 
they’re snaffled away by certain 
parties in certain places and who 
have money to burn in search of 
certain League and Cup honours. 

The horses are there for the ask- 
ing, over the sticks or skimming 
alang the flat, lined up in shiny 
formation or happy-go-lucky at a 
point-to-point. They're there for 
hunting with the hounds or for jog- 
ging along between the shafts and 
making you feel this is the pace 
God surely intended us to go at. 

There is a great Christian charity 
at the race meetings. Fancy prices 
and racing folk don’t mix. They'll 


charge you little enough to get in, 
so you have a respectable amount 
left to keep the bookies from dying 
in penury. 

You'll love the cool sweet air and 
the way ragged men become princes 
of information, the turfy tang and 
the way all walks of life unite when 
the bell jangles far off and the 
sturdy, growing whisper says 
“ They’re off!” 

You may need a little practice 
before we let you go to the famous 
Galway Races. The City of the 
Tribes bulges at the sides during 
Race Week like a net full of fish, 
and you'll like as not have to sleep 
in the oddest places—if you’re one 
of the weaklings who need sleep 
over the space of a week. 

Church and State go pale when 
Galway Race Week comes round 
But I hand the shamrock equivalent 
of the palm to the publican who 
defied an order that all licensed 
premises must close at least before 
night. He had all the doors taken off 
their hinges and hidden. 

But what’s the use of me going 
on? If I tell you much more you 
won’t believe the half of it. . . . The 
fish leaping out of the rivers and 
begging to be caught. The golf 
courses that are the greenest green 
you’ve ever seen. The yachts that 
go skimming over the waves as 
sweetly as a dream in Dublin Bay 
or a Cork or Kerry inlet that will 
take the sting out of the Atlantic 
without killing the heart in it. 


WHEREVER there is a flatterer there is also a fool. 


"THEN there was the dumb blonde who thought sequins were 


five children of a mermaid. 


Winston Churchill 


a ae with contempt. 
Barton it was a tragic 
ordeal 


regarded the 


Patriot in a Dilemma 


F those _ signed the Articles 

of Agreement in Downing 

Street on the night of Decem- 
ber 6th, 1921, only two remain 
alive: in England, Sir Winston 
Churchill; in Ireland, Robert 
Childers Barton. 

These Articles, which are now 
known as The Treaty, were signed 
in an atmosphere charged with 
conflicting emotions—of triumph, 
relief, dislike, anxiety, despondency, 
above all, nervous exhaustion. 

From the _ start, Churchill 
appeared to be contemptuous of the 
proceedings. He surrounded himself 
at the conference table with boats 
and winged-collars made out of the 
notepaper before him. Since then 
he has had a great deal with which 
to occupy his mind. For Barton, it 
was his moment in history. 

He does not pretend to be a 
statesman, or one who by experi- 
ence or training was fitted to 
negotiate a settlement of such 
prodigious difficulty with a team 
picked from the combined talents 
of the British Coalition Govern- 
ment. 

A farmer by vocation, he had 
been at school at Rugby, and as an 
undergraduate was at Christ Church, 
Oxford. He served in the 1914-18 
war. It was not for these qualifica- 
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tions that he was selected by Mr. 
de Valera; nor in dealing with Mr. 
Lloyd George were they necessarily 
qualifications at all. 

Robert Barton had been one of 
the earliest adherents to the Sinn 
Fein policy expounded by Arthur 
Griffith in 1905, a policy based on 
the example of Hungary in dealing 
with the imperial exactions of 
Austria. 

At Oxford, Barton took an Irish 
line in debates, but formed no 
political connections. In 1906 he 
took a decisive step—he sent {50 
to the election fund of James Dolan, 
the first candidate to fight an elec- 
tion in the Sinn Fein interest. 
Griffith looked dubiously at the 
cheque and wondered if this was a 
move in a plot by Irish landlordism 
to infiltrate his movement. 

Such were Barton’s beginnings 
in Irish politics. He did not, as is 
sometimes supposed, come into the 
fray as an ally of his double first- 
cousin, Erskine Childers. In his 
capacity as a British officer, guard- 
ing prisoners taken after the 1916 
Rising, Barton suffered, mot a 
change of heart, but an emotional 
infection. 

Impressed by their sincerity, he 
decided at the end of the war to 
throw himself wholeheartedly into 
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the movement for Irish independ- 
ence which 1916, and its aftermath, 
had changed from a spring to a 
torrent. 

His services were welcomed by 
the now militant party, and in the 
first Dail (formed by the Sinn Fein 
M.P.s who abstained from West- 
minster after the election of 1918) 
he was elected Minister for Agricul- 
ture. In this capacity he founded 
the successful Land Bank. 

A fiery speech when his election 
agent was arrested caused his own 
arrest; but he escaped from Mount- 
joy prison, and spent ten months 
“ on the run ” with Michael Collins. 
He was arrested again and incar- 
cerated for fifteen months. 

In 1921, at the Truce, he was set 
at liberty. Now Minister for Econ- 
omic Affairs, he was one of those 
who accompanied Mr. de Valera on 
his fruitless mission to Lloyd 
George in July, 1921. 

Barton’s position as an expert on 
the Irish delegation that set out for 
Downing Street on October 8th, 
1921, was not of his own secking. 
There was a wrangle about some of 
the members. Collins, for one, did 
not want to go; Griffith objected to 
the appointment of Erskine 
Childers; Barton, like Griffith, 
thought that de Valera should go. 
But, in the end, when all differences 
were made up, Barton accepted his 
own nomination to avoid further 
controversy. 

Of those who signed the eventual 
agreement (which was in the main 
the work of Lloyd George, Birken- 
head, Griffith and Collins), Barton 
and Gavan Duffy were the most 
reluctant to attach their names. 


- Barton’s long imprisonment had 
put him out of touch with the 
changing nature of events; he had 
lost contact with Collins, and his 
hesitancy was in part due to a con- 
flict between abstract principle and 
a feeling of inadequacy. 

In the tragic events which fol- 
lowed, his part was one which was 
in practice unsatisfactory, if in 
conscience satisfying. He dis- 
approved of The Treaty, but he 
signed it. Therefore, in honour, he 
had to vote for it in the Dail; but 
the short speech which preceded his 
vote was one of remorse rather than 
recommendation. 

When the Dail carried The 
Treaty, by sixty-four votes to fifty- 
seven, Mr, de Valera then put his 
own position as President to the 
vote, and was defeated by sixty votes 
to fifty-eight. On this occasion, 
Barton voted for de Valera, in 
opposition to his colleagues. In the 
civil war which followed, Barton 
took the side of those who opposed 
The Treaty. 

In the subsequent elections he 
lost his seat and retired to his farm 
in Annamoe. When Fianna Fail 
came into power, Barton was 
appointed chairman of the Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation and, in 
1935, he became chairman of Bord 
na Mona. Of the solid success of 
Bord na Ména he is justly proud. 

There is a type which is suitable 
to a revolutionary era, and another 
which is better adapted to pre- 
revolutionary or post-revolutionary 
periods. To the latter belongs 
Robert Barton. 

As member for Wicklow, this 
intelligent, cultivated, country 
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gentleman would have been a model 
representative in any Irish Parlia- 
ment; his political tragedy was that 
ie was cast for a réle for which he 
was not fitted at a moment of 
supreme importance in the country’s 
history. 

He speaks of those dangerous 
days without rancour or self- 
justification. 


fault, his motives were never mean. 
No one who left prosperity, con- 
genial surroundings and employ- 
ment to plunge into the labyrinth of 
national politics in 1918 can ever 
be accused of secking selfish ends. 
Few realise what an effort of char- 
acter it takes for a man to identify 
himself with any movement or body 
of opinion to which few of his 





If his judgment was sometimes at friends and relations belong. 


“ Thank You” 
© simple words that many an executive fails to use after 
receiving work above the usual standard from an employee. 

“Thank you,” a simple statement the directors could use 
to all their workers after examining a healthy hooking balance 
sheet. “ Thank you ”—two words that could be conveyed on 
a greetings telegram from the salesmanager to some salesman ; 
who has sent in a whopping big order. 

“Thank you,” two words rarely used by workers, for being 
kept in full. employment, being granted extra sick benefit, 
canteen facilities, annual outings and the like. 

“Thank you” a message that costs nothing but means so 
much. A message that is as good as a bouquet of flowers to 
the girl who supplies us with our cigarettes with an early 
morning smile. A greeting that is as good as a handshake to ; 
the street newsvendor. As good as a tonic to the tired bus 
conductor. 

“Thank you” can open the gates that seemed locked for 
ever. “Thank you” can end strikes and bring about a better 
understanding between employer and employee. 

\ “Thank you” is something we can put into practice today 
without cost or effort. 


= 














—Efficiency Magazine. 


Fourney’s End 
ITTLE GIRL: “Why does your Granny read her Bible so 
much?” 

Littte poy: “I dunno—I think she’s cramming for her 


$ finals.” 














—Southern Cross. ] 











Synge didn’t care a rap 


Ructions 


in the Abbey Theatre 


GERARD FAY 


F Edward Dillon, joiner, of 147 

Upper Sheriff Street, Dublin, is 

still alive, he will now be a man 
of seventy-four, and he will almost 
certainly not have forgotten that 
fifty years ago he appeared at the 
Northern Police Court before Mr. 
Wall, K.C., charged with “ 
offensive behaviour in the stalls of 
the Abbey Theatre on the previous 
evening ”.- 

He was fined ten shillings, but 
only because the magistrate could 
see no way around it. Mr. Wall kept 
asking why, if Dillon was arrested 
for boohing and hissing, other 
people had not been charged with 
applauding. 

Perhaps the central point of the 
case was that Dillon was alleged to 
have said: “ I was brought here for 
a purpose. I came to protest against 
the play.” 

Whether anybody was “brought” 
or not, there were many people in 
the Abbey Theatre during the first 
performances of Synge’s The Play- 
boy of the Western World who were 
there for a purpose. 

Some of them were young men 
from Trinity College who saw the 
chance of a lark and a bit of anti- 
Sinn Féin demonstration. One of 


Condensed from the 


these was Dr. Morgan, the present 
Warden of Toynbee Hall, London, 
who well remembers the call going 
round Botany Bay for undergradu- 
ates to join in the fun, He went; so 
did many others of the opposite 
persuasion, and when they met it 
caused one of the most famous of 
all theatrical ructions—* The Play- 
boy riots ”. 

The trouble had been brewing 
for some time. Arthur Griffith and 
the Sinn Féin group were discon- 
tented because the Irish National 
Theatre Society at the Abbey 
Theatre would not allow itself to 
be used for directly political ends. 

For one thing, if they had done 
so, they would certainly have lost 
their subvention from Miss Horni- 
man and possibly even the theatre 
itself; for another, people like Yeats, 
Lady Gregory and Synge were con- 
sciously, if not even self-consciously, 
of the “art for art’s sake” party; 
and in spite of Yeats’s brief mem- 
bership of the Irish Republican 
Brotherhood and Maud Gonne’s 
spellbinding as the original “ Cath- 
leen ni Houlihan”, the Irish actors 
remained non-political. 

This infuriated Arthur Griffith in 
particular. In spite of being an early 
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supporter, his United Ireland sel- 
dom missed a trick where there was 
a chance to snipe at the Abbey, and 
it was no trouble at all to him to 
find a member of the Abbey com- 
pany to smuggle out a copy of the 
script so that the Playboy could be 
attacked even before the first night. 

On Saturday, January 26, 1907, 
the curtain went up on Filaherty’s 
public-house on a dark autumn 
evening on the wild coast of Mayo. 
The reception was fairly quiet, 
though there was some hissing and 
shouting from the audience towards 
the end. 

The Irish Independent noted that 
“a crowded, brilliant and dis- 
criminating audience paid tribute to 
the players, whatever may have 
been the general feeling as to the 
merits of the play ”. 

The Evening Mail man wrote: 
“ Mr. Synge may have been pulling 
our leg with his theme, and we are 
not going to gratify him with in- 
dignation. But we do resent it when, 
having ‘given proof of brilliant 
powers of dialogue, he deliberately 
assails our ears with coarse or blas- 
phemous language.” 

The Freeman’s Journal could not 
bring itself to print in full some of 
the things it objected to, and so 
raved “ everything is a b——y this 
or a b——-¥y that, and into this pic- 
turesque dialogue names that should 
only be used with respect and 
reverence are frequently introduced. 
Enough! The hideous caricature 
would be slanderous of a Kaffir 
kraal. The piece is announced to 
run for the week: it is to be hoped 
it will be instantly withdrawn ”. 

There were one or two letters to 


editors, but on the whole the Press 
reception was not violent. Nor 
indeed was the first-night audience 
on the whole. 

The real trouble began on the 
Monday. Yeats was sill away in 
Scotiand, where he had received 
Lady Gregory’s pungent telegram: 
“ Audience broke up in disorder at 
the word ‘ shift ’.” 

There was booing, hissing, shout- 
ing, cries of “ God save Ireland”, 
counter-singing from the Trinity 
youths of God Save the King, 
stamping, what the Freeman’s 
Fournal called “ vociferations in 
Gaelic”, and the striking of seats 
with sticks. 

Although Synge and Lady 
Gregory, both directors, were about 
the theatre, it was left to W. G. 
Fay, who was trying to create the 
part of Christy Mahon (the play- 
boy) to stop the performance, walk 
down to the footlights, and ask the 
crowd to hear him, The exchange 
went, in part, like this: 

Fay: “There are people here 
who have paid to see the piece. 
Anyone who does not like the play 
can have his money returned.” 

Cries of “Irishmen do not har- 
bour murderers”. A Voice: “ We 
respect Irish virtue.” 

Fay: “Who are the men who 
speak about Irish virtue? Let the 
play go on to the end of the act... 
there are people who want to see 
the play. If they are not permitted 
to do so, I will pull the curtain down 
and have the disturbers removed.” 

A Voice: “If you don’t pull the 
curtain down we w2l pull it down 
for you.” (Deafening cheers.) 

Fay: “ You have not won. I will 
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send for the police and every man 
who kicks up a row will be re- 
moved.” 

Cries of “ Send for them ”; “ We 
will meet them ”. 

The police were sent for. About 
a dozen tramped into the audi- 
torium, which had quietened down 
a little because the curtain had been 
lowered. It rose again and (reported 
the Freeman’s Journal) “ amidst 
booing and other conceivable and 
almost inconceivable noises, the 
action of the drama was proceeded 
with. It was mere dumb-show as far 
as the artists were concerned. Not 
a syllable they spoke could be heard. 
At last the curtain descended on the 
conclusion of the first section of the 
production amidst howls, cheers 
and the singing of national songs ”. 
During this interval the police with- 
drew from the theatre. 

The same happened during the 
second and third acts: hardly a 
word could be heard from the stage. 
An occasional phrase could be 
picked out from the screams of the 
audience: “Such a thing as is 
represented could not happen in 
Ireland,” one man said. 

The man from the Evening Mail 
went in search of Mr. Synge, who 
“ . . looked excited and restless, 
the perspiration standing out in 
great beads aver his forehead and 
cheeks, and besides he seemed just 


then in extraordinary demand by 
sundry persons who had all sorts of 
things to say to him ”. 

The reporter put long, nicely 
phrased questions but got shorter 
answers than usual. Synge defended 
himself on the grounds that the plot 
of the Playboy was basically true 
but that it was a comedy, an ex- 
travaganza, and, with splendid 
ignorance of public _ relations, 
snapped: “I don’t care a rap how 
people take it. I never bother 
whether my plots are typical Irish 
or not: but my methods are 
typical.” 

The Evening Mail man summed 
up the whole affair when Synge said 
that the speech used by his charac- 
ters was the actual speech of the 
people and that in art a spade must 
be called a spade. “ But the com- 
plaint is, Mr. Synge, that you called 
it a bloody shovel,” and the Even- 
ing Mail printed the frightful words 
in full. 

Synge was an easy target: he was 
a well-off young man of Cheshire 
origin (the idea of him as a poor 
struggling writer in Montmartre is 
a pure Yeatsean fantasy) whose love 
of Irish peasants and country people 
was deep but cbjective. 

It is a failing of national move- 
ments that they must never admit 
a truth which lessens the nobility 
of their common people. 


LOTHES are more important than ever. Women constructed 
them originally as a defence against men. They are now 
their offensive against their own sex. 


—Sm SHANE LESLIE. 


A NECK is something which if you don’t stick out you won't 


get in trouble up to. 
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MICHAEL RYAN tells how a 
Kilkenny farmer’s son travelled 
the rocky road to success 


From Window-Cleaner 


to Judge 


as N example to every Irish 
J pe That is the way 
New York civic and Church 
leaders describe Judge James J. 
Comerford, fifty-five-year-old far- 
mer’s son from Coolraheen, Castle- 
comer, Co. Kilkenny. 

Comerford scrubbed beer-cellars, 
cleaned windows, worked all night 
and went to college all day before 
becoming a New York judge. 

This hefty, dark-haired friendly 
Kilkennyite knows more of the 
ways of the world than most men. 

Over in the Brooklyn swamp 
lands during the roaring “twenties 
Comerford met gangsters, boot- 
leggers and dregs of society when 
he worked in the delivery depart- 
ment of a grocery store. 

His father took him away from 


school at the age of thirteen. That- 


was the end of his education till 
1931, when he was thirty years old 
and still looking for a chance to 
make something of himself. .Now 
he’s being called “a judge of 
wisdom, ability and natural psycho- 
logical understanding.” 


I experienced some of his 


qualities as I sat on the bench be- 
side him in his night court. I sat 
listening to him trying to advise a 

Condensed from 


sharp-tongued coloured man to 
think over his position before admit- 
ting being drunk in the street. 

The defendant insisted, against 
all advice, that he was guilty. “ It 
wuz my free night from woik,” he 
snapped. “ So I’m canned—so I’m 

ilty.” But Judge Comerford 
patiently remanded him to get legal 
advice, because a conviction for a 
man in his job would affect his 
pension. 

The Judge gave vent to his sense 
of humour when a veteran bum and 
pickpocket displayed a wrinkled 
grin in front of us. Remarking that 
the defendant had something like a 
century in convictions, Judge 
Comerford added: “A man of your 
achievement has more court experi- 
ence than a lot of lawyers I could 
mention.” 

The court officer laughed, the 
cop smiled, but the old con wiped 
the grin off his wrinkles when he 
heard the Judge change his tone of 
voice to say: “One hundred days 
in the pen.” 

The Judge got his first good job 
in America in the winter of 1928 
but lost it within a few months 
after the Wall Street crash. 

“With nothing but poverty all 
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round me,” he told me, “I had to 
try my hand at window-cleaning, 
at a rate of twenty cents a window. 
It kept me eating and no more, but 
that was something those days. 

“When I went to work as a 
stock man in a carpet and lino 
factory in Brooklyn I began to think 
of increasing my education, so I 
enrolled in a night school for a 
general course. 

“ Before I got half-way through 
the course I lost my job, so I earned 
a few dollars as a shipping clerk. 
Then I became an odd-job man in 
a wallpaper factory. 

“In 1934 I inquired at Columbia 
University about the possibility of 
studying for a degree. After my 
interview I was advised by a pro- 
fessor to take my final high school 
course. After getting through that, 
I passed the entrance examination 
for the School of General Studies, 
but was not allowed to become a 
full-time day student because I had 
to work for a living. 

“So, through night school, I 
passed a civil service examination 
which got me a fairly good job as 
a clerk in the subway. In 1937 I 
applied for the night shift, from 11 
p-m. to 7 a.m., so that I could 
enrol in the day classes at college. 

“For the next three years I lost 


No Fanus 


a lot of sleep, as I worked my 
home-work in with my duties as a 
night clerk in the subway and went 
to college all day. 

“ People will tell you that a man 
can’t do that, but if you want to 
get on in the world you've got to 
be ready to work for it. 

“I found the going very tough 
at times but I got results. After 
three years I graduated as a 
Bachelor of Science and majored in 
Government service. 

“That was 1940, and I cele- 
brated my success by getting 
married to Miss Vera Carr of New 
York, whose parents come from 
Offaly. Now I had real reason to 
achieve my ambition, so I kept up 
my twenty-four-hours-a-day sche- 
dule and received my Master of 
Arts degree in 1941. 

“TI had made up my mind by 
this time to go in for the legal pro- 
fession, so I went to the Law School 
at Fordham University and gradu- 
ated in 1945, while still working in 
the subway. 

“ Things could have been easier, 
but if I had my life to live over 
again I would not change one detail 
of it. I know that all the experience 
I’ve gained on the rocky road has 
enabled me to do justice in the 
sight of God and country.” 


[Is the recent general election a heckler accused a well-known 


politician of being two-faced. 


Without hesitation or change of expression the politician 
calmly replied, “I leave it to my audience. If I had two faces, 


would I be wearing this one?” 


H's a pessimist—always building dungeons in the air. 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 








Her Irish cousins will give 
her a grand quiet holiday 





When Princess 
Grace comes 


to Mayo 


UNEARTHED EILEEN KELLY, COUSIN 

of Princess Grace of Monaco, 
working as a pay clerk, handing over 
the wage packets in her father’s 
building works at Westport, Co. 
Mayo. In Eileen you can see the 
looks of Grace and some of the 
talent. 

“T like Grace,” she said. “ Mother 
was sent the announcement of the 
Monaco wedding by Grace’s father, 
but it would have been out of the 
question for us to have gone. 

“We were too busy at the time, 
and when you can only get one holi- 
day a year you like a nice quiet place 
to spend it. And Monaco just then 
wasn’t my idea of the place.” 

In any case, Grace’s father is ex- 
pected to visit the family in Ireland 
this year. It will be much more 
peaceful and comfortable to hear all 
about it from him. 

But supposing Princess Grace and 
little Caroline were to drop in for 
the summer to see twenty-two-year- 
old Eileen and Uncle Patrick and 
Eileen’s five sisters and four brothers 
at their summer villa at Old Head on 
Clew Bay? What then? 

Poor Eileen shuddered. 

“How could she come just yet 
and face all the publicity? My advice 


to her would be to wait until all the 
fuss dies down. Then we could give 
her a grand quiet holiday. 

“Grace is typically Irish. She 
never lost her head in spite of all the 
ballyhoo. It must have been very 
difficult for her.” 

—Daily Mail. 


Atomic Chief 
AN ENGLISH COMPANY WHICH IS TO 
market in Europe a new American 
atomic plant, known as a pressurised 
water reactor, is headed by a Water- 
ford man, Mr. Ambrose Congreve, 
whose beautiful 18th century family 
seat is at Mount Congreve, about 
four miles from the city. 

Mr. Congreve’s company hopes 
to build an atomic power station, no 
greater in area than a lawn tennis 
court, which will produce electric 
power at around 13d. to 2d. per unit. 
It will be charged with enriched 
uranium, weighing from } to 34 tons, 
which will last from about eighteen 
months to two years. 

Such a plant will supply heat and 
power to communities of 20,000 to 
40,000 people. 

As befits a co-descendant of the 
great Irish dramatist, William Con- 
greve, Mr. Congreve’s artistic in- 
terests include the stage, and he is a 
subscriber to the Theatre Royal 
Friendly Society. His herd of Jersey 
cows at Mount Congreve is well 
worth going to see. Mr. Congreve is 
a constant visitor to his native 
county, and his interest in its people 
and their welfare never wanes. 
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In his prime at forty-nine, he is 
chairman of one of the world’s 
biggest engineering firms, Humphrey 
and Glasgow, Lid., which, in Lon- 
don alone, has a technical staff of 350 
engineers, designers and draughts- 
men 

—Waterford News. 


“ Dev’s” Return 

R. DE VALERA’S RECENT SPEECH AT 

Queen’s University is believed to 
be the first he has made in Belfast 
since the general election of 1918. 
His reception was generous though 
dignified, and the visitor was ob- 
viously pleased with its friendly 
character. 

He met a man who, as a young 
constable, helped to arrest him in 
Derry in 1923. That man is District 
Inspector W. Fannin, now head of 
the R.U.C. Special Branch, who was 
supervising his police escort in 
Ulster. The District Inspector’s son, 
Mr. D. S. Fannin, an arts student, 
an office-bearer of the “ Literific ”, 
led Mr. de Valera in procession to 
the platform. 

Mr. de Valera recalled his first 
visit to Belfast over fifty years ago 
when, as a school teacher, he at- 
tended a course in experimental 
physics at the Old Queen’s College. 
It was July, he added, and they had 
a free day on the Twelfth. He did 
not take part in the parade but 
climbed Divis Mountain to see the 
number of loughs one is supposed to 
see from there. 

In February, 1929, Mr. de Valera 
was sentenced to a month’s imprison- 
ment in Belfast for contravening an 
order which prohibited him from 
entering any part of Ulster except 


County Antrim. He did not utter one 
word in English during the proceed- 
ings, and it became necessary to 
prove that he knew English and 
understood what was going on. 

For a moment the prosecution was 
nonplussed, but a policeman was 
produced who gave evidence that he 
had asked the defendant during th 
train journey from Goraghwood if he 
would like a cup of tea and that he 
had declined. The court was satisfied 
that the defendant. understood Eng- 
lish, and the evidence was continued. 

—Belfast Newsletter. 


Top Diplomatist 

1R IvONE KIRKPATRICK IS ONE OF 

those Irishmen who have gone far 
in foreign service, and, now just 
retired, he is going to live at his 
family home, Donacomper, Celbridge, 
Co. Kildare. 

His father was Col. Ivone Kirk- 
patrick, also of Celbridge, and the 
young Ivone was educated at the 
Benedictine College of Downside. 
While he was there World War I 
broke out, and he went into the 
Army, obtaining a temporary com- 
mission in the Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers. 

In 1919, when he was twenty-two, 
he entered the diplomatic service. 
When the second World War started 
he became Director of the Foreign 
Division of the British Ministry 0! 
Information. Between 1941 and 1945, 
he was controller of the B.B.C.’s 
European services. Then he became 
Assistant Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and in 1950, 
having been dealing mainly with 
German questions, he was appointed 
High Commissioner for Germany 
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Back he came to the Foreign Office 
as Permanent Under-Secretary in 


1953. 
—Cork Examiner. 


Behan’s Bow 


RENDAN BEHAN, AUTHOR OF The 

Quare Fellow, has almost finished 
an autobiographical work which 
promises to be something of a 
literary sensation. 

Critics who know his work in both 
languages say he has never yet pub- 
lished anything in English which is 
a patch on his poetry written in 
Irish, but it was possible to discern 
not far below the technical crudities 
of The Quare Fellow an author of 
real force struggling upwards. 

His manner can be alarming to 
those used to less unaffected literary 
men, but his manners are perfect. He 
once accidentally knocked a woman 
down while hurrying along a Dublin 
street. After helping her to her feet 
he bowed low and said, “ Madam, I 
hope I have not incommoded you.” 

“ Listen to that,” the woman said; 
“there’s still courtliness and gentle- 
ness to be found in Ireland.” 

“ Even from the lowest of the low, 
madam,” said Behan, bowing again, 
“even from the lowest of the low.” 

—Manchester Guardian. 


Brother Muir 
MR. ALEXANDER MutIrR, AGED FORTY- 
seven, a metal-bender of the 
British Thomson-Houston turbine 
factory at Larne, Co. Antrim, has re- 
signed his job. For three weeks 800 
men had been on strike to compel 
his dismissal because his religious 
convictions—he is a Plymouth 


Brother—forbid him to take out a 
Union card. 
In countless cases of men who 


- refused to join Unions the employers 


have yielded to strikes or threats of 
strikes and have sacked the men 
concerned. This is not the case with 
British Thomson-Houston. 

Mr. D. R. S. Turner, the factory 
manager, said, “ We are not prepared 
to discharge a worker solely because 
he does not belong to a Union or a 
Society.” 

But Mr. Muir has solved the 
problem by resigning. He said, “I 
am leaving because I do not wish to 
see so much hardship and suffering 
among people I have grown to like 
and respect.” He adds, “I have only 
a week’s pay, no job and no pros- 
pects, but my faith in God will carry 
me through. I will never to my 
dying day take out a Union card.” 

I take the view that Mr. Muir is 
a first-rate advertisement for the 
Plymouth Brethren, but that the 800 
strikers are 4 very poor one for the 
Trade Union movement. 

—Time and Tide. 


Belfast Scientist 

RESULTS OF A TRIAL IN BELFAST 
with a new type of anti-polio 

vaccine were given by Professor G. 

W. A. Dick of Queen’s University 

at an international conference of 

scientists in New York. 

Unlike the Salk-type vaccine, the 
new vaccine contains a live virus and 
it is not injected. It can be taken in 
capsules or in a glass of milk. 

The vaccine was given to mem- 
bers of Dr. Dick’s staff at Queen’s 
and to the children of Belfast doc- 
tors. It was very effective with 
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infants, less effective with older 
children and least of all with adults. 

Dr. Dick told the scientists, who 
included Dr. Salk, that he was con- 
vinced a live virus vaccine was the 
answer to polio but much more work 
must be done before the problem is 
fully solved. 

It is thought that live virus 
vaccines—besides being cheaper to 
make—would give longer immunity 
than the Salk-type vaccine. 

While effective against polio, the 
vaccines that are being tested by 
Dr. Dick, Dr. David Dane and their 
associates in Ireland have been 
treated in such a way that they do 
not cause any other disease. 


Prodigious Memory 
GAL’S PRINCE OF TRADITIONAL 
story-tellers, eighty-two-year-old 
Nial! O Dubhthaigh, has a wonder- 
ful store of folk tales, all learned as 
a boy by the fireside of his home in 
the long winter nights. 

If the Folklore Commission had 
no other justification for its work in 
Donegal, Niall could keep any col- 
lector going, with little time to spare 
for others with sean-scealtai to relate. 
His output must be close on the 
2,000,000 words mark. On records 
alone, apart from what has been col- 


lected in manuscript form, he has 
accounted for 1,100,000. 

How does Niall account for his 
amazing capacity as a teller of 
traditional stories? He sees nothing 
extraordinary about the feat, and 
puts it down entirely to a better- 
than-average memory, wedded to an 
interest in and love for the lore 
handed down from generation to 
generation around the  Baltony 
hearths. Granted the memory and 
the interest Niall believes anybody 
could store in their minds very many 
such stories. 

But that is plain modesty. Tuck- 
ing away the prodigious total of 
2,000,000 words would, to most 
people, be an impossible feat. 

—Derry Journal. 


New Anthem 
INER Mr. Hector HuGues, 

British Labour M.P., is the 
author of the National Anthem for 
the new State of Ghana, which 
came into being on March 6. 

In Westminster’s central lobby 
Mr. Hughes told me he had written 
the anthem at the invitation of the 
Prime Minister of the Gold Coast 
Set to the air of England Arise, it is 
described by its author as “ martial.” 

—Irish Weekly Independent. 
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MAY of us spend half our time wishing for things we could 
have if we didn’t spend half our time wishing. 


—ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT. 


Mice4ec: Do you think could you care for a boy like me? 
Kate: Indeed I could, Michacl—if he wasn’t too much 


like you. 
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This Corkman found that eaten bread 
is soon—remembered 


Terence in Search of 


London’s Gold 


5. Me Be 


HE story of Terence is rather 

sad. He is a small, dark young 

Irishman, and his trials began 
when he sat down at a table in an 
English restaurant and ordered a 
meal in a distrustful brogue. 

What this meal consisted of is 
not known exactly. The important 
thing is that when Terence rose 
from it with his usual sigh and was 
taking his way into the lights of 
London an Englishman in evening 
dress said to him, “Pardon me, 
sir.” 

“Yes?” frowned Terence. 
“Your bill, sir.” 

“ Bill?” 

“ Ten and six, sir.” 

“ And who are you?” 

“ The head waiter, sir.” 

“Ten and six?” said Terence. 
“And where do you think I'd get 
ten and six from?” 

So one thing led to another, and 
Terence was arrested for Incurring 
a Debt by Fraud, and in the morn- 
ing he stood despairingly in the 
dock of the Bow Street court, and 
he said: “ Guilty, sir.” 

“He’d no money?” said Mr. 
Blundell, the magistrate. 


“ None at all,” said the detective. 

“ But he ordered this meal?” 

“He did, sir.” 

“ And ate it?” 

“ That is so, sir.” 

“Tell me about him,” requested 
Mr. Blundell curiously, for it is a 
well-known fact that the English 
never order meals in restaurants 
without counting their money be- 
forehand, and seldom leave the 
restaurants without leaving their 
money behind them. 

The detective said all he could in 
favour of young Terence. “ He told 
me he did it on the impulse of the 
moment, sir,” he said to Mr. 
Blundell, “and he says he’s very 
ashamed of himself.” 

Mr. Blundell nodded. “Which 
part of Ireland does he come from?” 
he asked. 

“From Com, sir.” 

“ How old is he?” 

“ He’s twenty-five, sir.” 

“And what is he?” 

The detective glanced down at 
his notes. “In Ireland, sir, he was 
a dental mechanic, but he didn’t 
like the work and so a year ago he 
came to London with a view to 
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improving his position, but he 
hasn’t been very successful. For a 
while he worked as a bus conductor, 
earning about seven pounds a 
week, and then he was a clerk at 
about the same salary, but he still 
wasn’t satisfied, sir.” 

“No?” said Mr. Blundell, and 
the detective said, “ No, sir. He 
heard of a better position, and so 
he left his job as a clerk. But the 
job didn’t materialise. He really did 
want to improve himself. I’m sure 
of that. He’s tried many employ- 
ment agencies, looking for better 
things. But—well, he was right 
down on his luck, sir, and he saw 
this restaurant last night, and he 
went in on the impulse. He seems 
really sorry about it now and I’m 
convinced his sorrow is genuine.” 

“A single man, I take it?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir, single.” 

“ Any relations?” 

The detective shrugged benevo- 
lently. “ His father and mother are 
dead, sir,” he said, “ and his nearest 
relative is a second cousin, but they 
don’t seem to have much to do with 
each other now. He’s just a man on 
his beam ends, sir, and he’s quite 
intelligent, and he’s genuinely tried 
to find decent work in London.” 

It would have been impossible 
for any English detective to speak 
more highly of an Irishman, and 
Mr. Blundell, thanking the detec- 


tive for his fairness, said to 
Terence, “ What have you got to 
say to me about it?” 

Terence’s brogue was as faint as 
a whispering wind. “It’s ashamed 
of meself I am, sir,” he said, “ and 
must have been mad at the time.” 
“Yes?” said Mr. Blundell. 

“TI want a good job, sir.” 
“Yes?” said Mr. Blundell. 
“T’m not a waster, sir.” 

“No,” agreed Mr. Blundell. 
“Ever ody speaks highly of you. 
But <! the same it’s a serious 
offenc: to get a meal for nothing 
in a restaurant, as you did.” 

Terence winced. “ I wasn’t think- 
ing, sir,” he pleaded. “I’ve been 
everywhere for a good job, because 
I want to better meself, but the jobs 
seem to go before I get there, sir, 
and—well, it’s ashamed of meself I 
am, because I’m not one to do 
wrong, sir.” 

Mr. Blundell pondered darkly 
over the problem of the young 
Irishman who had eaten a meal for 
nothing in an English restaurant 
“ Well,” he said, “ this time I shall 
discharge you conditionally.” 

“ Thank you, sir.” 

“ Don’t do it again.” 

“I won't, sir,” said Terence of 
the Sorrows, and he departed to 
look once more for a glimpse of 
the gold on the pavements of 
London. 
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“| KNEW a get-rich-quick guy who crossed a money-spider 


with an octopus.” 
“ Why?” 


“To get money out of the suckers!” 


JF you’re angry after the count of ten, demand a recount. 
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Shaw’s Reasons 


It’s not a posthumous joke. 
He considered 40 letters 
an essential minimum 


for a New Alphabet 


FTER six years of unpublicity, 

Bernard Shaw’s 8,000-word 

will has come into the news, 
with a Chancery Court action in 
London concerning the validity of 
his residuary bequest for a new 
alphabet. 

Some people are under’ the im- 
pression that the whole thing is 
simply a posthumous joke, but they 
did not know Bernard Shaw. This 
“fad”, as he characteristically 
called it, forms the main theme of 
numerous of his articles, prefaces 
and letters spanning more than half 
a century. 

His interest in phonetics, short- 
hand, spelling reform and typo- 
graphy was first roused in 1879 by 
his friend, James Lecky, through 
whom he got to know the phoneti- 
cian, Henry Sweet—the original of 
Professor Higgins in Pygmalion. 

Shaw also met Alexander Ellis, 
who had been steeped in alphabet 
and spelling reform since 1843, 
when he collaborated with Isaac 
Pitman (of shorthand fame) in de- 
signing Phonotypy—an_ enlarged 
Latin alphabet which Pitman con- 
sidered more important than his 
shorthand. 


BARBARA SMOKER 


Why does the alphabet need re- 
forming? Chiefly because there are 
more sounds in the English lan- 
guage than there are letters in the 
Latin alphabet to write them with. 
We therefore have to use some of 
the letters for more than one sound 
each, and also have recourse to the 
use of digraphs—illogica] two-letter 
combinations like sh, th and ng. 

Our notorious orthography is 
largely responsible for the high pro- 
portion of semi-literates in England 
(about 30 per cent). Moreover, it 
perverts the natural logic of chil- 
dren’s minds. It also slows down the 
spread of English as the inter- 
national language. 

Finally, it tends to corrupt the 
spoken language: the place names 
Peters-ham, Lewis-ham and Cars- 
halton, for instance, have now be- 
come Peter-sham, Lewi-sham and 
Car-shalton. Shaw, who loved the 
English language, deplored this 
tendency. And he had a personal 
grievance—having to spell his name 
with four letters instead of two! 

Spelling reform within the frame- 
work of our present alphabet could 
elminate most of the inconsistencies 
of our spelling; but only alphabet 
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SHAVIANS TO PRESS ON 


AFTER the judge had ruled that the trusts in Shaw’s will to estab- 
lish the new alphabet were invalid, representatives of the Shaw 
Society declared that they will continue the struggle. If Shaw's 
money is not obtainable, they will raise money by a world appeal. 
A fund will be opened to produce between £3,000 and £4,000, 
which is all that the Society believes is required to fulfil Shaw's 
plan. Having named this sum, Mr. |. J. Pitman, M.P., a prominent 
member of the Society, added pointedly that the three parties to 2 
the action—the British Museum, the National Gallery of Ireland, 
and the Royal Academy of Dramatic Art—will pay a far larger sum 








in legal costs. This will amount to between £6,000 and £10,000. 
Mr. Pitman praised the Irish attitude. The Irish National Gallery, 


unlike the other two parties, 


did not contest the will 
ground that it did not wish to defeat the intention of “ 


on the 
a very 


distinguished fellow-irishman in a matter very dear to his heart”. 


These are the words of 
Gallery. Mr. Pitman called it “ 


Mr. Elphinstone, who appeared for the 
a gracious attitude”, and said that 
“ ireland comes out awfully well”. 


—Irish Times. 
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reform could eliminate the digraphs. 

In all his writings on the subject 
up to 1945, Shaw gave the mini- 
mum number of letters required for 
English as forty-two; later, how- 
ever, he realised that forty would be 
sufficient, and forty is the minimum 
specified in his will. The analysis is 
not laid down, but is given in one 
of the famous printed post-cards. 

It was the economic case for 
alphabet reform that Shaw chiefly 
stressed—the wastage of time, 
energy, material and money when 
two letters are. written instead of 
one, millions of times every minute. 
He believed this was the only argu- 
ment that would carry weight with 
most people, and he therefore left 
money for a statistical inquiry into 
the waste occasioned by the lack of 
fourteen letters in the alphabet. 

It is a sign of Shaw’s modesty 
that he did not put forward any 
actual alphabet. He preferred to 
leave that to experts. He did, how- 
ever, state the principles on which 


the new alphabet should be drawn 
up. 

Of the hundreds of one-sound- 
one-letter systems already devised, 
most are based on the characters of 
our present alphabet, supplemented 
by extra letters or by diacritics, 
but Shaw wanted the old letters to 
be discarded altogether in favour of 
simple, shorthand-like signs which, 
being quicker to write, would treble 
the saving effected by writing each 
sound with one sign. 

Thus, instead of tampering with 
the present alphabet, Shaw would 
have a completely new one launched 
in competition with it, for use as an 
alternative system of writing until 
one or the other proves the fitter to 
survive. In that way, the acquired 
visual memory of the existing adult 
generation would not be sacrificed, 
for only young children would have 
to learn both systems—and for them 
the phonetic system would actually 
be a helpful stepping-stone to the 
traditional one. 
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Yet the very idea of reforming 
the alphabet meets with general hos- 
tility. It is the story, of the Arabic 
numerals all over again: the idea of 
introducing a symbol for zero 
existed as early as the sixth century, 
but most of the people in this part 
of the world went on using the 
clumsy Roman numerals for another 
goo years because they had learnt 
them in childhood and would have 
found it too troublesome to change. 
When the change-over was made, it 
opened the door to mathematics and 
the machine age. 

Advocates of  spelling-reform 
schemes and reformed alphabets 
based on the old letters usually con- 
sider the more drastic type of re- 
form advocated by Shaw impossibly 
idealistic. They think it would be 
easier to persuade ordinary people 
to adopt a reform which retained 
the familiar characters. 

But as Shaw wrote in a letter to 
The Times in 1945: “ No English- 
man will ever have himself set down 
as illiterate, ignorant, ridiculous, 
and even occasionally indecent by 
beginning” his epistles with ‘ Deer 

ur 7. 

And now there is concrete evid- 
ence from Germany that a com- 
pletely new alphabet is a practical 
possibility. For a phonetic script 
(which, unknown to Shaw, might 


almost have been made to his own 
order) is now taught in schools in 
more than sixty towns in Western 
Germany, where over 10,000 chil- 
dren have already learnt it and 
proved its good effect upon fluency 
—even in subsequent use of the 
conventional letters. 

This system was designed thirty 
years ago by the phonetician Felix 
von Kunowski who, intending it 
for world-wide use, adapted it for 
all the chief languages—increasing 
the twenty-eight bols that suffice 
for German to forty for English. 
It is called Sprechspur—speech- 
tracing. 

It seems a great pity that it was 
not until a few weeks before his 
death that Shaw heard about the 
headway being made in Germany 
with speech-tracing. He was too 
tired then to start making new 
plans. To his informant, Mr. Russell 
Scott, he wrote: “ Never waste time 
writing to very old men. I am 
ninety-four, finished. You must 
carry on from where I left off.” 

In 1955, Mr. Scott founded the 
Phonetic Alphabet Association, 
which aims at introducing Kunow- 
ski’s speech-tracing into schools in 
Britain so that the next generation, 
growing up with the new alphabet 
as well as the old, may make their 
choice. 
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A 10T of people would listen to their conscience if they could 


tell it what to say. 


—The Sign. 


You cannot do a kindness too soon, because you never know 
how soon it will be too late. 


—Emerson. 














He tried to scrape me 
off under a tree! 


A GRAND COB TO LEP 


HAD been in Ireland for a month. 

The object of my visit was hunt- 

ing and I had had the very best. 
Mick Flanagan’s two hirelings had 
given me four days a week between 
them, and they understood how to 
cross the country. 

There was still a week of my holi- 
day to go and I looked forward to 
at least three good days. Then, one 
Sunday morning, I met Mick out- 
side the stables and his face told 
me that the worst had happened. 

“There'll be no hunting this 
week,” he grunted. “ The grey has 
a cough you’d hear in Dubiin, and 
the bay has a foreleg the size of a 
bolster.” He shook his head. “ ’Tis 
a fright and you in the last week of 
yer holiday.” 

I tried to hide my disappointment 
and we inspected the horses, but 
there was nothing to be done. We 
walked out of the yard disconsolate, 
and then Mick stopped and 
scratched his ear. 

“ Would ye ride Patsy Grainger’s 
cob? ’Tis a grand cob to lep. Patsy 
do be drawing turf with him, but 
he’s idle now.” 

I was delighted and we arranged 
to meet Mr. Grainger. 

The cob was a grey, a shade 
under 14.2 h.h. with immense quar- 
ters and a small, clever little head. 


E. J. OATES 


His mane stood up like a wire 
brush; no clippers had touched it 
for months, What he lacked in size 
he made up in bone, and though 
small he was well up to my weight. 
I came to an agreement with Mr. 
Grainger, and we brought the cob 
back to the stables and trimmed 
him up. 

He seemed very small when I 
came to mount him the next morn- 
ing, and I could feel that his back 
was up. I put this down to a cold 
saddle, and I was sure that the hack 
to the meet would settle him down. 

We jogged quietly through ‘°: 
town until we came to a crossroads. 
The way was to the right, but the 
cob dug in his toes. I touched him 
with the spurs and he went straight 
up in the air. I was unprepared. It 
was alarming, especially as the road 
was tarred. 

He whipped round and made for 
home. When I got him facing the 
right way again he would move only 
backwards. I let him feel the whip, 
and he responded with a buck and 
stood on his hind legs again. It was 
an unpleasant predicament and | 
felt foolish; passing cars stopped, 
and their occupants watched or 
proffered advice. 

I was considering dismounting 
and leading when a cart carrying 
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manure lumbered down the road. 
At the crossroads it went to the 
right, and for no reason that I could 
see the cob followed quietly. After 
that I pushed him on a bit, but he 
wemt unwillingly and I was expect- 
ing more trouble. 

It came at the next village, where 
the road forked. This time I was 
ready and I had him short by the 
head, but he was too clever for me. 
He reared up again and, coming 
down, edged me up against the wall 
of a house. A crowd collected and 
did not spare advice. 

“ Sit down and ride him. Drive 
the spurs into him. Give him a 
skelp with the whip.” 

It was all very well, but the cob 
was as strong as a bull and, what 
was worse, he seemed to think. 

“Will I give him the plant?” 
bellowed a man in an overcoat who 
brandished an ash-plant. “Do,” I 
shouted, and the stick came down 
with a heartening thwack across 
those round quarters. The cob 
bounded forward and broke into a 
spanking trot. 

“Ah ha, he wanted that badly, 
the ruffian,” I heard as I struggled 
to decrease the pace. 

Once at the meet I did not antici- 
pate trouble, but I was wrong. 
When the hounds moved off he re- 
fused to move; when persuaded 
by a dig of the spurs he reared up 
and, when he came down, lashed 
out at the nearest car. 

Luckily he missed and, with help, 
I was able to get him moving in the 
right direction, but I was beginning 
to think that the cob was insane. 
From a spectator’s point of view it 
was comical, and I saw grins and 


half-concealed laughter as we waited 
at the cover. 

Then an old gentleman rode up. 
“ That’s a nice cob,” he smiled. 
“He wants more stick than sugar. 
Give him plenty—he’ll come right.” 

There was no time to answer. A 
long-drawn yell sounded from the 
end of the cover and the horn 
sounded. The hounds were below 
us in the valley and we all started 
to gallop down the hill. At the 
bottom was a stone-faced bank with 
a brook in front of it. It was a hor- 
rible obstacle, and I steadied the 
cob as we approached. He stood 
well back, cleared the brook, 
touched the bank with his hind legs 
and was into the field beyond. It 
was all so quick that I nearly lost 
my balance. 

The hounds were two fields 
ahead, out of sight, but their music 
came loud and clear through the 
still damp air. The next bank 
loomed up—a mountain of earth 
and grass and so wide that you 
could drive a cart along the top. 
The cob hopned on, paused, 
changed feet, and sprang down. 
There was no doubt he knew how 
to jump. 

Several more banks followed, and 
then came a gap made up with poles 
and furze bushes, which he rocketed 
over like a pheasant, and then a 
small stone-faced bank, very narrow 
at the top. I don’t really know what 
happened here. I remember the 
spring the cob made as he took off, 
I remember seeing a large ditch the 
other side, and I can still feel the 
corkscrew twist which he gave to 
his quarters as he i round on 
the top of the bank. 
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Then we were back in the field 
we had jumped from, only I was 
not in the saddle, and my arms 
clutched the cob’s neck. Slowly I 
slithered to the ground. He let me 
mount without difficulty and we 
tried again in another place where 
there was no ditch and he went over 
perfectly. 

Two fields further on the hounds 
checked. The cob didn’t like it; he 
wanted to get on, and when I re- 
strained him he went back to his old 
tricks. He reared and plunged and 
tried to scrape me off under a tree. 

The hounds could make nothing 
of the line, so we hacked on to 
another cover, but the cob again 
played up when he left the road. He 
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Fussy Thing Called I 


AG 


was tired of wandering about the 
country. I persuaded him, however, 
to go on, and we found again, and 
once more he was eager and in his 
element. Outside a cover or a check 
he was impossible, but once hounds 
were running he took the obstacles 
as they came and he never looked 
like falling. 

I knew that it was a gamble, but 
before the week was over I had 
made Patsy Grainger an offer and 
it was accepted. The cob followed 
me to England. It took a long time 
to cure him of his faults. 

We won four jumping competi- 
tions—or, rather, he won them. 
After all, he did the jumping; I was 
only a passenger. 





IS prayer is inscribed at the refectory door of Chester 


Cathedral : 


“ Give me a good digestion, Lord, and something to digest. 
Give me a healthy body, Lord, with sense to keep it at its 


best. 


“Give me a healthy mind, good Lord, to keep the good 
and pure in sight. Which, seeing sin, is not appalled, but 


finds a way 10 set it right. 


“ Give me a mind that is not bored, that does not whimper, 
whine, or sigh. Don’t let me worry overmuch about the fussy 


thing called I. 


“Give me a sense of humour, Lord, give me the grace to 
see a joke, to get some pleasure out of life and pass it on to 


other folk.” 


“ Why are telegraph poles so high?” 
“To keep up conversation.” 
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Strange wedding presents 


Was the 
Bride’s 
Face Red! 


JAMES WEDDICK 


Az a third of the presents 
newlyweds receive are prac- 

tically useless and a waste of 
money. 

In the North of Ireland recently 
a young couple were presented with 
two horrible-looking death-masks. 
Last year in Paris a doting uncle 
gave his one and only niece a car 
on her wedding day. It was a 1914 
model! He had apparently been 
saving it for the happy occasion for 
almost forty years. 

The daughter of a rancher in 
Arizona received a string of horses, 
one portable barn and a harvesting 
machine, among other things, while 
another young lady in an adjoining 
State received two bulldogs! 


The wealthy relative of a strug-. 


gling author presented him at his 
wedding with a tea-cosy she had 
made out of her old silk stockings. 

When a certain film star was 
married in Hollywood not long ago 
his best friend staggered in bearing 
a statue of the screen idol. It had 
been fashioned out of a huge ham! 

In Sydney, a young bride pre- 
sented her spouse with an Irish 


sweepstakes ticket. It proved to be 


To obtain money for his 











a winner, and the dazed couple col- 
lected a cool £12,000. 

A middle-aged couple who wed 
in Montreal found an odd item 
among their wedding presents. It 
was a human skull: there was a 
card tucked between the two rows 
of grinning teeth. “ Make hay while 
the sun shines!” it read. 

Another gruesome gift was de- 
livered to a rather flirtatious made- 
moiselle on her wedding night in 
Paris. It was a cheap coffin and in- 
side was a list of the men she had 
jilted. They had added a postscript 
saying: “ Here lies love.” 

In America, an animal trainer re- 
ceived a collection of pythons and 
alligators just before he left on his 
honeymoon. Much to his bride’s 
alarm, he persisted in taking them 
with him “so that they could get 
used to each other”, as he so 
charmingly put it. And if that 
wasn’t enough, he allowed the 
animals to wander around loose in 
their bedroom. She packed her bag 
the day after the wedding and left. 

Before the last world war a titled 
couple in England were presented 
with a stuffed, moth-eaten bear. 
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Another humorist had the carcase not mine,” he grinned, having re- 

of a cow delivered to a vegetarian vived his bride. “I applied to the 

on the occasion of his wedding. orphanage to adopt them some | 


It was left to an American mil- weeks ago. Now that we’re married : 
lionaire to make one of the most we can have them. Isn’t it grand? 
expensive offerings on record. He We can take them with us on our 
gave his daughter a skyscraper. But honeymoon!” The bride’s remar} 
he failed to equal the generosity of were not fit to be printed. 

a Russian prince who bestowed an One of the silliest presentations 
entire mountain upon his son. on record took place in Berlin just 

Another American thought fit to before the war when a young couple 
present his wife with a pair of twins found a whitewashed elephant wait- 
on their wedding day. “ They’re ing for them outside the church. 


That’s How it is 


rs. Casey had reared eleven children, and somehow 
had managed to get them a good education. She did all the 
household chores herself. And she had rarely been ill. 

An American relative visited her last autumn and, struck 
by her healthy appearance and happy mien, asked her about 
the secret of it all. 

“You know,” she continued, “I constantly see young 
women who have only one or two children, and their homes 
full of labour-saving gadgets, but who suffer from nervous 
exhaustion and all kinds of imaginary aches and pains. How is : 
it that you managed through all these years of struggle to avoid 
a nervous breakdown?” : 

“Well,” said Mrs. Casey, “many’s the time I wanted to 
have a nervous breakdown! But every time I was just about 
ready to have it, it was time to fix somebody up with a meal.” 

—Irish Catholic. 


So Why Should He? 


‘THE young fellow turned to the man next to him on the bus 
and asked if he’d tell him the time. 

“Tell you the time?” the man replied. “I should say not! 
Why, if I told you the time, I'd probably ask you to get off 
with me and have a drink—you seem like such a nice young 4 
fellow. If we had a drink, I'd probably follow it up with an 4 
invitation to dinner. When we got home, you’d most likely 
be attracted by my young daughter. You’d probably want to 
marry her and she’d most likely agree. And if you think I'd 
like a son-in-law who can’t afford a watch of his own, you're 
crazy! So why should I fell you the time?” 
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looking woman for one who worked Bridget, she was a lovely girl. 
so hard. I don’t have to close my “Here comes the Puck goat,” the 
eyes to see her sitting there by the fellows would say when they see her 








To obtain money for his 
marriage, Pat had to 
emigrate to America 


No 


JOHN LINEHAN 
(as told to Beatrice Bill Talbot) 


Y parents thought I was 
M inetp in the settle bed, but 

I heard my oldest brother 
Pat say: “ The time has come for 
me to get married, but I’ve nowhere 
to bring me a wife.” 

“Have you the girl promised?” 
my mother asked. 

“ Yes,” says Pat. 

“Is it Bridget Fealy?” 

“Yes,” says Pat. 

“We have no room in this cot- 
tage,” says my father. 

“Yes,” says Pat, “I have no- 
where to bring me a wife.” 

Anyone living in the country as 
we did couldn’t hire nothing nohow. 
No, they couldn’t even buy a piece 
of land, for *twas all held by the 
rich in their big estates. 

We lived rent free in a little 
thatched cottage in County Ros- 
common that stood a quarter of a 
mile back in the field. Just the 
kitchen was big; there was so little 
room, me and my youngest brother 
had to sleep on a settle bed. 

If you ever see one! They was 
the smartest things ever was. The 
carpenter came and put it together 
in the house. He fastened the back 
of the bed to the kitchen wall. In 


Home for Love 


 yetetatstetatstebstatesttvahatstsiersittite’ 


THe narrator of this account 

of life in the County Ros- 
common of the 1890s has been 
close on fifty years in the U.S.A. 

One of thirteen children, he 
grew into boyhood working with 
his herdsman father. Having as 
a young man tried his hand at 
various jobs, he emigrated to the 
States. Here he found employ- 
ment with Dr. Fritz Talbot, of 
Brookline. 

Through his long and trusted 
association with her family, Mrs. 
Beatrice Bill Talbot, who has 
faithfully taken down John’s 
story of his early days in Ireland, 
has seen him adopt American 
ways and secure for his four 
sons the education he lacked— 
“an honour to the old country,” 
she writes, “a credit to the 
new. 


footboard fall forward and “ settle ” 
on the floor. Then we pulled out 
the mattress and bedclothes that 
was hid underneath. "Twas perfect 
for children. 

My mother, she was a lovely 


Condensed from And That’s No Lie. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. $2.75. 
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No, it wasn’t for the better living 


the young people went to America 
and *twasn’t for the education that 
they went, for they got it good in matter how they felt, what could 


But I could tell that my parents 


felt more sorry than mad to have 
Pat go. They said little, for no 
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looking woman for one who worked 
so hard. I don’t have to close my 
eyes to see her sitting there by the 
kitchen table. Knitting she was by 
the light of the kerosene lamp that 
was set up on top'of the dresser. It 
had a reflector behind it. ’'m sure 
*twas only tin, but it shone as good 
as any silver you could look at. The 
rich had no better, and you could 
see to pick up a pin anywhere in 
the room. And ’twasn’t my mother 
alone, but every woman in County 
Roscommon would spin the thread 
and knit the stockings for each child 
in the house. 

My father and Pat had a little 
table between them and they was 
playing a card game called 
“ Twenty-five”; the rest of the 
family was in their beds. 

After a long silence, Pat said: 
“I’m aiming to go to America, if 
you could see your way to be send- 
ing me.” 

And I couldn’t know for the life 
of me, young as I was, why Pat 
would want to be leaving the farm 
and the nice animals, but then Pat 
worked in a stone quarry and I 
liked things that was living. 

“What will Bridget be think- 
ing?” my mother asked. 

“Oh,” says Pat, “hundreds of 
fellas go to America and leave their 
sweethearts behind, and when they 
earn the money they send over for 
them.” 

Then my mother says something 
about hoping there’s truth in the 
old Irish saying: “ The seldom you 
see a girl, the more you like her.” 

But my father said: “A boy takes 
a big chance in leaving his best girl 
behind.” 


Bridget, she was a lovely girl. 
“Here comes the Puck goat,” the 
fellows would say when they see her 
and she as pretty a girl as you'd 
want to look at. In Ireland they call 
a male goat the “ Puck goat” and 
he has the most beautiful fringe 
over his forehead you ever see, and 
didn’t Bridget have a black fringe 
on her too! 

I'd often seen Pat and Bridget 
meet on the circle green where the 
young people gathered to dance on 
a summer’s evening, and they 
mightn’t dance twice, but just stand 
close together under the big tree 
and talk things over. But I see, too, 
what Pat didn’t see, and that was 
Bridget laughing and dancing with 
the other fellows when Pat couldn't 
be there. She had many admirers. 

Lots of Pat’s chums had gone to 
America, and the letters come back 
in the way that made the States look 
like heaven. For one thing, the first 
thing they done in America was to 
dress themselves up, and when 
those in Ireland saw their pictures, 
it made the girls and boys at home 
wild -until they could get their 
passage money to get there. 

That took a lot of money and 
shepherds like my father never got 
no money for their time. Oh, he was 
always poor. Mr. Murray, the land- 
owner, gave each man that worked 
for him eight acres of land and free 
grass for one horse, six cows, and 
ten sheep and their little ones. 

It’s the God’s truth [’m telling 
you, the most thing scarce in Ire- 
land was money. In other ways we 
was better off than here in the 
States, for we had plenty to cat. 
Too much and all of the best. 
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No, it wasn’t for the better living 
the young people went to America 
and *twasn’t for the education that 
they went, for they got it good in 
Ireland. And ’twasn’t for the pay, 
for the wages was low. But they 
went for the freedom and the 
chance to hire a little house and 
live in it; and besides that they had 
pleasures in one way and another 
that they couldn’t get in Ireland. 

“We can send you to the States,” 
my father says, slow like, “ but I'll 
have to be selling the livestock.” 

“ The train fare from Athlone to 
Queenstown [Cobh] alone is a 
pound,” said my mother, “and the 
boat fare is all of five pounds.” 

Now a pound was a lot of money 
in Ireland in those days. You can 
see for yourself how short the price 
of a cow would be in going to pay 
for Pat’s fare, and maybe my father 
wouldn’t sell her for more than five 
or six pounds. "Twould put him in 
a hole. 

“Besides the new clothes, Pat 
must have something in his pocket,” 
my mother said, “for I wouldn’t 
want a child of mine to land in the 
new country without a little 
money.” 

“ And who’s to meet Pat?” asked 
my father, for no son or daughter 
left Ireland without someone be- 
longing to them in the States. 

“Tve two second cousins, police- 
men, they are in Fall River,” my 
mother told him. 

“ Then I'll write to them of Pat’s 
intentions,” my father said, “so 
they can meet him.” 

*Twas just America to my parents, 
and they knew no more where Fall 
River was than a star in the sky. 


But I could tell that my parents 
felt more sorry than mad to have 
Pat go. They said little, for no 
matter how they felt, what could 
they do? Pat, he was the oldest, and 
soon another brother or sister would 


‘ follow. In most Irish families the 


children went to America same as 
they was born, according to their 
ages, for there was little future for 
them in County Roscommon. That 
meant that the mother would get 
less help with the work. 

Lookit all she had to do—milk 
cows, tend calves, feed pigs and 
give oats to the horses with only the 
younger children to help her, for 
my father worked all day for Mr. 
Murray. Though Pat never watered 
the livestock or touched a plough, 
each Saturday night he gave the 
mother his week’s pay. And that 
money would be missed when it 
came to buying shoes and such-like. 

The day before Pat sailed, there 
wasn’t one who knew him well that 
didn’t come to our house. They 
wouldn’t be invited; no such thing as 
invited; the older ones came during 
the day and all the young girls and 
young fellows came in the evening. 
But Bridget, she was there all day. 
It was just like a wedding it was. 

What we had for music was 
accordions and pipes, concertinas 
and such things. And we had a half 
barrel of porter that cost my father 
sixteen shillings. That’s just what 
it did. 

We sang and danced till broad 
daylight. Then my father figured 
how long it would take for us to 
get to the station. Just before we 
started out, he saw to it that a man 
left the house ahead of Pat, for there 
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was a superstition that it was bad 
luck for‘ the ones leaving home to 
first see a woman as they started for 
America. And if they saw a red- 
headed woman, that was the worst 
luck of all. The son or daughter 
would have to sail, anyway, but it 
would be a terrible worry to their 
families. The most thing that 
scared the old people was that their 
child would be drowned before they 
got there. 

Hand in hand Bridget and Pat 
led the way, and, oh my goodness, 
but Bridget was a good-looking 
girl! She had a flower of some sort 
in her hair; her dress was so long 
you could see but a bit of her shoes. 
The smaller the waist, the greater 
the style, and the bigger and more 
it showed above, the more the girl 
was thought of. 

Shawls was in fashion, and 
Bridget’s was folded over her 
shoulders same as a comforter at 
the foot of your bed. And Pat had 
on him a new suit as good as could 
be got. He was nearly six feet, fair 
with blue eyes. They made a lovely 
couple—couldn’t be lovelier—and 
the older people was saying “twas 
hard to think of the long separation 
before they could be man and wife. 

We had four Irish mile to go to 
the station. All the young people, 


Force of Habit ? 


maybe forty, walked along the road 
with Pat and Bridget, and the 
mother and father and brothers and 
sisters was all there, too. And those 
that could make music played as 
they went, and they never stopped 


till they got to the steps of the. 


train. 

Oh, but the parting! My mother 
and father did it with broken hearts. 
Like everyone else, they was getting 
older, and how could they know 
how long they would live? or ever 
see their child again? Think of it! 
What the old people suffered when 
their children left Ireland in the 
years gone by. "Twas like the war, 
with no telling whether they'd be 
returning. 

And Pat’s arm never eft 
Bridget’s waist. And he kept saying, 
“It’s soon I'll be sending for you. 
It’s soon you'll be coming to 
America.” 

There was no way for them to be 
knowing, as they waved and threw 
kisses till the train went out of 
sight, that when Pat finally earned 
enough money, Bridget was then 
another man’s wife. 

Pat, he mever came back. And 
before my father died, ’twas seven 
sisters and two brothers I had in 
America and only two of them ever 
see the sighi of Ireland again. 


MAN in confession admitted that he had stolen a roll of 
cloth. Said the priest: “I do hope you won’t make a habit 


of it.” 


“No, Father,” said the man; “I was thinking of a suit.” 


—Catholic Herald. 


EVERY man desires to live long, but no man would be old. 


—JONATHAN SWIFT. 
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From the moon, by means of atomic- 
powered weapons, a new Stalin 
could dominate the Earth 


Who'll be the 
First Man 
in the Moon? 


‘O. A. BATTISTA 


——lT Ik nnn nnHnOOmmnHe 


F there should be a “ man on the 
moon ”, although the evidence is 
overwhelmingly against his exist- 
ence, he would possess one virtue 
that is lacking in many persons on 
this noisy planet of ours—-silence. 
Sounds must be conveyed by 
means of air waves. Since there is 
no air on the moon, it is a world of 
vocal silence. It has no weather; 
there are no currents of air to 


modify the violence of tempera- . 


tures in sun and shadow, you could 
not hear the largest orchestra in the 
world, playing ten feet away. You 
would only know it by seeing it, or 
perhaps, by feeling some vibrations 
beneath your feet. 

Another interesting property about 
the moon (as well as all the planets) 
is its low gravitational power. A 
person weighing 200 pounds on the 
earth would weigh about 33 peunds 
on the moon, 58 pounds on Mer- 


cury, 172 pounds on Venus, 74 
pounds on Mars, 529 pounds on 
Jupiter and 234 pounds on Saturn, 
while at the surface of the sun his 
weight would be about 5,580 
pounds. 

An artillery shel] that travels 
seventy-five miles on earth would 
cover more than 2,000 miles on the 
moon if fired from the same gun. 
An average golfer could chalk up 
2,000-yard drives with ease! 

To the astrcnomer, the moon 
measures up to a very small celestial 
item. Its diameter is a mere 2,160 
miles, about one-quarter that of the 
earth’s, while the diameter of the 
sun is almost 1,000,000 miles. The 
moon weighs seventy-five trillion 
tons according to the calculations of 
one physicist, or about one-cightieth 
the mass of our own planet. 

All the evidence goes to show 
that the moon is a lifeless, inert 
body of matter. We know, of course, 
that there is no water there now, 
and that the “seas ” are dry plains 
without a trace of moisture in them. 
Once, earlier in lunar history, they 
may well have been seas of lava, 
although it does not seem likely 
that they were ever filled with water. 

If any large body of water exists 
on the moon, the sun’s reflection, 
shimmering off the surface, ought 
to be visible through a modern tele- 
scope. It isn’t. There are no clouds 
over the moon either. 

In fact, as far as we can see 
through our telescope, there are no 
birds, no trees, not a flower, nor a 
blade of grass. To survive, human 
beings would have to import not 
only their own oxygen but also their 
food and fuel. 


Condensed from The Magnificat 
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How soon will a rocket-special be is not treading too close to science 
leaving Earth for the land that con- fiction to predict the moon could 
trols our tides? In addition to radar be used as a potential base for a 
contact, other developments such rocket war against the earth. 
as atomic power, super-rocket fuels By using the moon as a garage 
and telescopes are bringing the sur- for his arsenal of atomic-powered, 
face of the moon close enough so_ rocket-propelled weapons, a new 
that observers could see moving Stalin could force the earth-nations 
objects on it as small as a bus, if to become his slaves. In fact, the 
such objects were there; all have future of human civilisation may 
helped to make moon-travel sound hinge on whether a,benign or dic- 
“just around the corner ”. tatorial government succeeds in 

An astrophysicist told me that it getting to the moon frsi. 


Advice to Husbands 


OWEVER busy you are, tell your wife of your love and 

admiration very often. 

Never argue with your wife. Have your say and then shut 
up. She will probably do her utmost to make you continue 
the argument, but she will dry up when she finds it is useless. 

Women are very difficult to understand, as many are 
swayed by their constantly changing moods, which they them- 
selves often cannot account for. 

Never omit to compliment your wife on her new dress or 
hat. These, and being admired, mean a great deal in her life. 


—Church of Ireland Gazette. 
Not Shot! 


A DUEL was fought in Texas by John S. Nott and Two-gun 
Shott. Nott was shot and Shott was not. In this case it is 
better 10 be Shott than Nott. 

There was a rumour that Nott was not shot, and Shott 
avows that he shot Nott, which proves that either the shot 
that Shott shot at Nott was not shot, or that Nott was shot 
notwithstanding. 

It may be made to appear on trial that the shot Shott s‘:ot 
shot Nott, or, as accidents with firearms are frequent, it may 
be possible that the shot Short shot shot Shott himself, when 
the whole affair would resolve into its original elements, 
and Shott would be shot and Nott would be not. 

We think, however, that the shot Shott shot shot not Shott, 
but Nott. Anyway, it is hard to tell who was shot. 

—Redemptorist Record. 
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® Humour is where you find it 


Joe nth the Mplley 














“Won't I Tell Mama!” 


D8. Burter, Master oF TRINITY 

College, Dublin, told me that 
W. E. Gladstone was devoid of any 
sense of humour. 

Dr. Butler, Gladstone and a 
friend were cruising the Norwegian 
fiords. The conversation turned to 
which of them could remember the 
earliest event in his life. Apparently 
Gladstone remembered everything, 
from his second birthday onwards. 

“Well,” said Butler, “the 
earliest thing I remember I was 
lying on something (they afterwards 
told me, from my description of it, 
that it was a cot). There was a 
canopy over it, and I was fright- 
ened, because a large, fat woman 
with a red face was peering at me. 
I closed my eyes and pretended to 
be asleep. 

“After a few minutes she crept 
silently away to the far side of the 
room; then, turning her head, she 
peered at me again. I never moved. 

“ Then she put out her hand and 
opened a door in the wall, and pro- 
duced from the opening a long, 
black, glass circular thing, with a 
shorter and smaller circular top (it 
was explained to me afterwards 
that this was a bottle). 

“She again peered ‘at me and, 
apparently satisfied I was asleep, 
raised the bottle to her lips and had 
a long drink. 

“She then put the bottle back 





and closed the door in the wall, 
returned and bent over the cot, her 
face quite close to mine; in fact I 
could smell her breath as she peered 
at me, but I never moved. 

“And again apparently satisfied, 
she settled herself down in a chair 
in front of the fire, and I remember 
quite distinctly saying to myself, 
‘My, when I’m able to talk, just 
won't I tell mama!’ 

“And Gladstone said earnestly, 
‘ That is really very remarkable!’ ” 

—SirR WILLIAM OrpPEN, R.A., 
Stories of Old Ireland and 
Myself (1924). 


“Yow’re a Hero, Reilly!” 


NE MORNING I WAS DRIVING MY 

employer, Captain Tuckett, of 
Myglare, to the Duke of Leinster’s 
place at Carton, Maynooth, for the 
last day of that season’s shoot. 

We hadn’t gone far when the 
captain said, “Linehan, I want a 
drink.” 

So I stopped by the road, and 
Captain Tuckett took out a quart 
bottle, and I held his head to keep 
it from shaking while he poured 
the whiskey inside him. Then he 
walked back and forth till he got 
himself well in circulation. God 
only knows how much more he 
drank during the rest of the day. 

‘When the day’s shooting was 
over, I found the captain standing 
by a team piled high with dead 
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pheasants. He was talking with one 
of the Duke’s guests. 

“How many did you get?” I 
heard the gentleman ask him. 

“All the birds that you missed!” 
said the captain, without a smile. 

Soon they got to arguing about 
who was the best shot. The captain 
boasted, “Ill bet twenty-five 
pounds I can shoot a hole in a man’s 
hat and not touch a hair of his head 
at a distance of eighty yards!” 

“Till bet the same that you 
can’t,” said the Duke’s guest. 

So it was up to the captain to 
prove it. While the Duke was send- 
ing the servant to get a rifle, Cap- 
tain Tuckett was looking around 
for a man to stand up to him. 

Then he saw Reilly, a man he 
knew well, picking up pheasants off 
the ground. Reilly was a big lump 
of a fellow, and wherever you 
looked he was fat. He’d never done 
anything in his life but drink and 
follow the pheasant shoots for the 
tips he might get. But all the gentle- 
men liked Reilly, for he had a lovely 
disposition. 

“Reilly!” the captain 
“ Come over here!” 

When Reilly was near him, the 
captain asked, “ Would you stand 
over there and let me shoot a hole 
through a hat on the top of your 
head?” 

“ Yeth, thir!” said Reilly. 

He was so full of liquor, he 
didn’t care a pin whether he was 
injured or not. 

“Where’s Linehan?” the captain 
then asked. 

“Right here, sir,” I said. “Do 
you want me?” 

“No, but I want your hat! And 


called. 


you wait here and see why I want 

So I takes off my coachman’ 
hat. It was a beautiful hat, seven 
inches high with a nice little brim. 
Captain Tuckett puts it on Reilly’s 
head. 

Then the gentlemen paced off 
eighty yards, and the guests stood 
on each side, keeping back enough 
to be safe and still see the excite- 
ment. Shaking like hell they were, 
waiting to see whether or not Reilly 
was going to be dying, and I was 
shivering myself. 

After the captain got a straight 
vision of Reilly at the end of that 
passageway, he calls out to him, 
“Keep your eye on my eye, and if 
you move an eighth of an inch from 
the minute I aim, it will be your 
hard luck!” 

So Reilly stood as stiff and as 
still as if he were having his por- 
trait painted. 

Then up went the gun, the 
captain took aim, and the bullet 
went clean through the hat, touch- 
ing nairy a hair of Reilly’s head. 

“You’re a hero, Reilly!” the 
captain said. 

“TI knew, thir, who wath firing 
the bullet!” said Reilly. 

Then every gentleman there 
shook hands with the captain and 
Reilly. They went to Reilly first, 
for he risked his life with the bullet, 
and each guest had something to 
leave in his hand. 

The last man to come up was the 
Duke, for he held the bet, and when 
he handed the captain his winnings, 
he slapped him on the back and 
said, “ You won the bet, Old Top! 
You won the bet!” 
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But Captain Tuckett says to the 
Duke, “Please give it to Reilly 
with my best regards.” 

So when the Duke turns over 
the twenty-five pounds to Reilly, 
Reilly made a bow and thanked all! 
the gentlemen, then went on his 
way. But he hadn’t gone far when, 
turning back, he waved his cap and 


—Dublin Opinion. 


cried, “ My thanks to you, gentle- 
men, and sweet luck to you; it’s on 
my way I am to drink Lough Erne 
dry!” 
And the little town of Maynooth 
rung for a week. 
—Joun LinEHAN, And That’s 
No Lie (As told to 
Beatrice Bill Talbot). 
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In Square Lumps 
“JT WAS TO THAT NARROW ROCKY 
bed which you have just 
visited,” said the boatman at Glen- 
dalough, “that St. Kevin retreated 
in the hope of escaping from the 
world, the devil and the flesh. But 
this girl, Kathleen, discovered his 
retreat and she followed him there. 
So, as the story goes, he threw her 
into the lake and she was drowned.” 

Of course, I had heard the boat- 
man’s patter before, but his 
melodious voice carried such con- 
viction to my American visitor, who 
was seeing the place for the first 
time, that I was inclined to laugh. 

“Now, today,” went on Pat, 
“ if a fellow was to do a thing like 
that, he would be hung for it in- 
stead of being made a saint. God 
knows we live in queer times.” 

He grinned at us over his 
shoulder and went on: “ Did I ever 
tell you of the fellow who found a 
sugar mine over there in Laragh? 
The sugar came out of the mine in 
square lumps, just ready for the 
table. It was like this. . . .” 

—RosBerRT BRENNAN in the 
Irish Hotelier. 


Washerwoman’s Reel 


WHAT THE MEMBERS OF THE OLD 
Irish Parliament lacked in 

sense and knowledge, they certainly 

made up in wit and humour. 

Top of the bill was Sir Boyle 
Roche, member for several bor- 
oughs. A Government whip, his 
chief claim to popularity lay in his 
facility for perpetrating bulls. 

Once, when speaking on the con- 
stitution, he said that he was willing 
to surrender not only a part, but 


the whole of it, in order to save the 
remainder. 

In discussing a weights and 
measures bill, he said that “ every 
quart bottle should hold a quart,” 
and speaking on another bil! that 
was supposed to benefit posterity he 
said that he would oppose it on the 
grounds that posterity had done 
nothing for him. 

However, he made no blunder 
when he voted for the Union and 
secured a pension of {£500 a year 
and relegated to the dust-heap his 
proposed bill “to make every man 
his own washerwoman.” 

—Irish News 


Highwayman Bishop ? 
Was Bisuor Twyspen oF Rapuo! 
a highwayman? Gossip about 

his death in 1753 was hush-hush: 
facts seem to be “ husher ” still. 

It seems that this “ little man but 
a mighty hunter” got shot dead 
one night by an acquaintance who 
took him to be a highwayman. But 
whether he was serious in the 
attempt, or whether it was an 
attempt at all, or whether he was 
merely playing the kind of practical 
joke which bishops are expected to 
grow out of, is one of the permanent 
uncertainties of history. 

It is more than doubtful whether 
there is any moral to be extracted 


from the sad end of Bishop 
Twysden. 
Perhaps, accepting the theory 


that his effort was a practical joke, 
we may decide that it is a due 
warning against always trusting 
other people to act in just the sen- 
sible way we hope they will. 
—Church of Ireland Gazette. 
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These Irishmen are quite happy among the Eskimos and 
polar bears. They earn £3,000 a year 


Dublin Men at the 
North Pole 


F you happen to be at the North 

Pole at any time soon, do not be 

surprised if you hear two good 
Dublin accents. They belong to the 
only Irishmen you will find around 
that part of the world. 

Talk to them for a while and you 
will find that they are enjoying a 
life that is so lonely and secluded, 
and at times dangerous, that it has 
caused the death of some and sent 
others scurrying home after the first 
few weeks. 

They are the brothers Arthur 
and Cyril McCullough, two young 
men who spent some years working 


~ in Dublin before deciding to leave 


home and take a look at the world 
around them. At that time their 
eyes were on Canada, and they had 
no intention of looking in on the 
Polar bears and Eskimos—not even 
for a holiday. 

Trained as radio engineers and 
operators at the Institute of Science 
and Technology, Lower Kevin 
Street, they found that their ser- 
vices could be availed of in many 
parts of the world. They tried 
Canada. 

The work they are engaged on is 
of primary importance to the North 
American Continent. It is an indi- 
cation of the present generation’s 
dread of war that a nation is pre- 


Condensed from the 


pared to spend some 400,000,000 
dollars on a project that is little 
more than an air-raid warning which 
would give them time to duck into 
their shelters before the bombs fall. 

For the two Irishmen the project 
provides a hard and lonely living, 
with a possible income of £3,000 a 
year in a place where there is 
nothing to do with your money 
except save it. 

In those icy surroundings a man 
usually stays on the job for six 
months in the year, but even at that 
rate it does not take too long to 
work up enough capital to enable 
him to return home and set up his 
own business. 

The McCullough brothers are 
working on what is known as the 
DEW (District Early Warning) 
line which, when completed, will 
stretch from Cape Lisburne, Alaska 
(only 200 miles from Russian 
Siberia), to Baffin Island, opposite 
Greenland. 

This line of radar stations will 
give a vital four to six additional 
hours’ warning to the American 
Continent of any air attack from 
the north. 

Two other similar lines are being 
constructed further south. The 
Americans look on them not only 
as lines of defence but also as de- 


Dublin Evening Mail 
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terrents to war, for as soon as an 
enemy bomber crosses the radar 
stations to attack, the American 
bombers will take off to retaliate on 
the enemy’s country. 

These international considerations 
are not the big issues occupying the 
minds of the McCulloughs, how- 
ever. 

Stationed on Baffin Island, they 
have much more intimate matters to 
concern them. They live with 150 
men, mainly French-Canadians, on 
top of a 3,000-foot hill at a site that 
can be reached only after travelling 
for five days in a dog team. 

Their supplies come from the 
Eskimos at Hudson Bay, and their 
next-door neighbours are the men 
on another radar station sixty miles 
away. 

On the job are plumbers, elec- 
tricians, carpenters, painters, an 
office staff, cooks, radio men and 
other personnel of a community, 
except that there are no ladies. 

The radar is now being used for 
the peaceful purpose of sending out 
weather reports to assist commer- 
cial aircraft. 

The working period is twelve 
hours a day, seven days a week, and 
in the winter that means working 
when there are only three hours of 
daylight in twenty-four. 

The loneliness is overcome mainly 
by talking to the ’plane crews as 
they fly overhead, sending out the 


weather reports and receiving mes 
sages. In fact, the men claim it 
such a busy life that there is no tim 
to get lonely. 

The stations are without 
alcohol. A man who took a {i 
drinks might do something sill) 
like strolling out into the snow, ar 
the person who walks out alone int 
the icy cold of the real Nort! 
seldom returns alive. 

The absence of alcohol can 
very fd on the man who is used 
to his (rink. Three men on the sit 
were sv frantic for a drink that they 
swallowed some anti-freeze mixture 
One died almost immediately, and 
a special plane was sent from Mon 
treal to take the other two to hos 
pital. One died on the way and the 
other in hospital. 

The McCulloughs seem quite a' 
home, and with the other men they 
keep themselves amused by listen- 
ing to tape recordings of plays and 
music. They have a film show onc 
a month. 

Once every two or three months 
they can expect a visit from the two 
padres, an Episcopalian minister 
and a Catholic priest. 

If anyone gets sick, the symptoms 
are described over the "phone to a 
station 200 miles away, and a doctor 
replies by calling out the instruc- 
tions on how to treat the patient 
Hospital cases are taken away by 
plane. 


NO sense in reading a dictionary. If you’ve read one, you've 


read them all. 


WOMEN like a strong, silent man because they think he’s 


listening. 
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On—and off—the 
Beeton track 


The First 
Time I 
Flew 


NANCY SPAIN 


HE first time I flew, I flew to 

Ireland. Goodness, what a 

romantic sentence. But, like 
many romantic things, it happens 
to be the simple truth. I was going 
to Killarney, I remember, to follow 
in the steps of Mrs. Beeton, my 
great-aunt, about whom I was 
writing a book. 

Anyone who flies to Ireland from 
London Airport will, I think, re- 
member their first flight all their 
lives. I know I did. First there was 
the enchantment when the great 
silver valley of the Thames fell into 
place below. Then there were the 
clouds, great banks of cotton wool, 
upon which the airplane seemed to 
rest gently, humming. And then 
there was a rainstorm when rain- 
drops ran glistening like silver 
beads along the shining wings. Be- 
low me suddenly I saw the cream- 
ing, frothing coastline of Wales. 
And then there was the sea. 

It was a calm day, I remember, 
and I saw the shadow of the plane 
(no bigger than a hawk) passing 





with magic dignity across the 
swelling depths below. 

And then Ireland was suddenly 
there: lovely and strange as a 
curiously carved and opaque jewel; 
and for a moment there were roofs 
and fields in chequered glory: and 
they all seemed to hang there sus- 
pended, as though they had been 
frozen on the surface of a great 
green emerald. Many people sigh 
when they first see Ireland. I know 
I did on that occasion. 

Later, too, when the plane had 
made off in its great swerving circle 
towards Dublin Airport, I was able 
to pick out more bits of scenery: a 
motor car whizzing along the Still- 
organ Road, a man driving a high- 
stepping horse in a gig, two children 
in pink dresses swinging on a gate; 
this became part of my memory, 
part of my heart. I have never lost 
that first, magic view of Ireland, the 
land where time hasn’t budged for 
at least 100 years. 

There was the smell of warm 
bogs, I remember, where turf- 
cutters moved around like tiny 
insects. There was the dusty scent 


Condensed from Fly to Ireland. Aer Lingus. 
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of loosestrife, the pollen of meadow- 
sweet railway embankments, all 
white and gold with buttercups and 
daisies. All these drifted into my 
nostrils, into my sub-consciousness. 

I have, of course, made other 
crossings of the Irish Sea. I have 
stayed in great houses (Bowen’s 
Court and Charleville, to mame 
only two), grand hotels, and I have 
enjoyed Irish hospitality from 
Castletown Berehaven to Parkna- 
silla. But that first glimpse of the 
Land of Eternal Youth had me in 
thrall for life. 

I carried on, I remember, in Mrs. 
Beeton’s footsteps. I even stayed at 
the Railway Hotel, Killarney, 
because she had stayed there. That 
was when I discovered that every- 
thing was just the way it was on 
the day when “Isabella Becton, 
Pinner” had signed the Visitors’ 
Book. ~ 

There were the same rough trips 
through the Gap of Dunloe on 
ponies, the same great excursions 
by boat across the Lakes, and 
through the Long Range, with a 
fine gentleman from the hotel 
tooting on a bugle to wake the 
echoes by Ross Castle. Just like 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson : — 


Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild 
echoes flying .. . 

Blow, bugle, answer echo dying, 
dying, dying ... 


Why, the very same sandwiches 
(mutton, ham and beef) were cut 
and put up for the English and 
American visitors in those days as 
were cut for me to take out with 
me on my excursions. And the fine 
trout in the Lake are just the way 


they were when Mister Beeton went 
fishing. 

Mr. Beeton was lucky and Mrs. 
Beeton fried her trout, you know, 
on a little picnic fire in the middle 
of one of the islands in 1861. And 
in the evenings she corrected the 
proofs of Household Management. 
Lord, the charm of Ireland. There 
never was such a place to wind 
itself around your heart. 

But it isn’t only the countryside 
and the mountains, though heaven 
knows they have charm enough, or 
the demesnes where the lovely race- 
horses and steeplechasers are bred, 
where the hay grows so thick and 
lush in the depths of summer. 

There are also villages and towns, 
with names like Tullow, Kilkenny, 
Lisdoonvarna, Cashel, Cahir and 
Mitchelstown; they ring ir the 
mind like a chime of bells. Yes, 
they are waiting there for some 
brute from Tin Pan Alley to set 
them all in waltz time, now, aren’t 
they? 

But the cities have it every time, 
for me: Dublin and Cork. Dublin 
with her great squares, her marvel- 
lous company, her great exports 
(not least of whom have been Irish- 
men like James Joyce and Oscar 
Wilde and Bernard Shaw). Dublin 
has been written about rather a lot. 
Cork, however, with her sounding 
bells, her painted houses, her great 
silences, her saints and swans and 
markets: no one will ever be able to 
write enough about the City of 
Cork for me. 

I lived in Cork for nearly a year, 
with my sister, who was a great 
dress designer. Do you know, in 
my mind’s eye, I can still retrace 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY! 


N May 27, 1936, a De Havilland Dragon plane flew from Dublin 

to Bristol with a full complement of five passengers. it was the 

first flight of Aer Lingus, the imaginatively-named Irish air service, 

which today through its modern ficet of Vickers Viscounts and ; 

DC3'’s links Ireland on a wide network of routes with Great Britain i? 

and the Continent. ; 
The story of the company should contribute towards shattering 

the myth that Irishmen as a race are dreamy and technically inept. 

Many of the ideas and experiments pioneered by Aer Lingus gave 

a lead to other international air lines with similar problems. 
Aer Lingus, by 1950, was flying to Glasgow, Isle of Man, Man- 

chester, Liverpool, Birmingham, London, jersey, Amsterdam and 

Paris. The problems of operational techniques and maintenance 

systems were tackled energetically and a highly qualified staff (it 

now numbers 1,500) was built up. From the beginning the company 

realised the value of publicity and advertising. There can be few 

people in Britain who have not heard of Aer Lingus and its excellent 

slogan “ Forty Winks to Dublin.” 

’ A twenty-first birthday is not only a time to look back on 

{3 achievement but to plan for the future. This year Aer Lingus plans 

; to carry 450,000 passengers and to operate to twenty foreign cities. 

These include mew routes to Dusseldorf and Frankfurt. More 





[: Viscounts and new Friendships are to be added to the fleet of 











aircraft. 


—The Statist (London). 
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my steps from The Mall, where I 
lived with my sister, Liz, up Oliver 
Plunkett Street to the markets for 
the country butter and the chicken 
that I would presently cook for 
dinner, back by way of The Mall 
and the splendid wine shop on the 
corner. 

I was only allowed to buy cham- 
pagne because my sister, Liz, didn’t 
care to drink Cork Gin or Irish 
Whiskey. She said they were too 
potent. So they are, of course, and 
very nice too. 

And at the week-ends I used to 
go out with the Shaun Peel. There 
never has been a Hunt like the 
Shaun Peel in England, nor in 
Ireland, too, for that matter. I hope 
it still goes on, and the Master is 
still my old friend, Sean Hyde, 
whose brother, Tim Hyde, once 


won the Grand National on 
“ Workman.” 

You ought to see the Shaun Peel 
in full cry. There’s nothing to touch 
it for glory, nothing to approach it 
for sheer nervous terror. Where in 
all the world will you find such 
horses, for a start? All the week 
they rest in their milk floats, or lic 
quietly coughing on their sides. 
And then they hear the twanging 
of the horn, and they leap whinny- 
ing into the air, to pull down a 
dogfox with their own teeth, hardly 
waiting for the hounds to help 
them! 

Dogs, too, behave very oddly 
when they hear the note of Shaun 
Peel’s horn. Chows, pekineses, Pugs, 
poodles leave their mistresses’ laps 
and recollect that they were once 
proud hunting dogs. They fling 
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themselves into the hunt, baying 
madly. Yes, there is something in 
the air in Ireland, something to 
keep you young and frisky. 

What good times I have had 
there. There was a Midsummer 
Night when I leapt, laughing 
heartily, through a bonfire with 
some friends of mine who keep a 
wonderful hotel on Bantry Bay 
called Ardnagashel. That was the 
time when I heard someone ring 
the supervisor at Dublin and say, 
“ Thank you, dear sir, for looking 
after my telephone with such grace 
and charm during the last twelve 
months .. .” 

And there was Easter at Parkna- 
silla . . . Christmas at Glengarriff. 

And then think of all the wonder- 
ful places I haven’t yet visited, all 
the people I haven’t yet met. 

Connemara, Galway Bay, Sligo. 
Kate O’Brien once kept me up until 
3 a.m. persuading me that Conne- 


Life Begins At 80 


mara was superior to anywhere else 
on earth (including the South Sea 
Islands) and that the hospitality of 
the West Coast is without doubt 
something to tell your children’s 
children. And, of course, she is 
quite right. 

I haven’t, alas, seen the Blasket 
Islands. I've never been ‘to the 
Valley of the Boyne, or Rossbeigh, 
Co. Kerry, and I’ve never been to 
Dublin Horse Show. I’ve never 
climbed the Sperrin Mountains in 
County Tyrone, the Derryveagh 
Mountains in County Donegal, the 
Galtee Mountains in County Tip 
perary, or bought glass in County 
Waterford. 

I also regret to say I’ve never 
bought Belleek china, Connemara 
marble, Donegal tweed or [Irish 
linen anywhere... . 

What have I been doing all my 
life? I can’t think. I am ashamed of 
myself. 


CORRESPONDENT writes: My uncle, in his 80th year, was 
visiting friends in the Hillsborough area and, upon leaving, 
mounted his bicycle with such enthusiasm that he threw him- 
self right over the handlebars and fell, fracturing his thigh 


bone. 


For sixteen weeks he lay in an Ulster hospital. 

Since then he has fallen from a roof which he was re- 
covering; but, perhaps, his most memorable remark was that 
made to me only a few days ago, in his 85th year—“ I think 
I'll have to have this tooth out, it’s beginning to hurt me!” 

—THE ROAMER in the Belfast News-Letter. 


Not Moral Courage 


WHEN reason and judgment bid us give up the immediate 
battle and start afresh on some new line, it is intellectual 
cowardice, not moral courage, which bids us persevere. 


—LorpD BEAVERBROOK. 
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Long Runs 
the Fox 


Los RUNS THE FOX .. . UNTIL IT 
meets up with the “wolfe”. I 
refer to no ordinary wolf, but to Mr. 
George Wolfe, of Draperstown, 
Ministry of Agriculture’s trapper. 


A head gamekeeper when only - 


twenty, he has around thirty years’ 
experience of trapping foxes, but, as 
he himself puts it: “I am still 
learning.” 

In 1944, he entered the employ- 
ment of the Ministry and his results 
in their forestry estates throughout 
Ulster are phenomenal. For example, 
in seventy-five days last year he 
bagged no less than 526 in the 
Draperstown area. He holds the 
Ulster record of being 100 per cent. 
successful in one night with ten 
traps. 

A native of Markethill, Co. Armagh, 
Mr. Wolfe appears to have natural 
instincts so far as foxes are con- 
cerned. He does not set scores of 
traps on the chance of catching one 
or two foxes each night. He only lays 
a trap where he is sure there is a 
fox and in ninety-nine cases out of 
100 Reynard is waiting for him in 
the morning. 

His traps are quite small and to 
prevent the animals any unnecessary 
suffering he inspects them about 3.30 
each morning. 

Mr. Wolfe’s son, Patrick, is follow- 
ing in his father’s footsteps. But Mr. 
Wolfe admits that there is a lady in 
Draperstown a better trapper than 
ciffer of them—his wife, who 
trapped the Wolfe! 

—Mid-Ulster Mail. 
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OLDEST HORSE ? 


“MY name is Tom... 1! was 
born in Mountshannon, 
County Clare. | have reached the 
grand old age cf thirty-five, five 
years older than my esteemed 
late friend, Golden Miller. | may 
not have been as famous as that 
“Giant of steeplechasing’, but 
still | was well known to 
Limerick citizens as ! strode 
through O'Connell Street twice 
daily on milk deliveries for 
twenty years. Now | am enjoy- 
ing a well-earned rest ‘ 
There in brief is the story of, 
perhaps, the oldest horse in Ire- 
land. Purchased by Mr. John 
Joyce. the well-known grey- 
hound owner-breeder of Toler- 
ton House, Ballysimon, County 
Limerick, as a four-year-old cob 
in April, 1926. from Mr. Patrick 
Vaughan of Mountshannon, Tom 
has served the Joyces faithfully 
ever since. 
—Limerick Weekly Echo. 
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Bilingual Budgie 
K ERRYMAN SERGEANT RONNIE CHUTE, 
stationed at Collins Barracks, 
Cork, has a bilingual “budgie”. Only 
a year and a half old, this blue male 
bird has been speaking full sentences 
for some time in both English and 
Irish. 

Generally visitors are greeted with 
the salutation, “Conus ta tu, a 
mhic?”, or maybe “ Bhfuil ti go 
maith?” A similar remark directed 
to this rare budgie often receives the 
reply, “Taim go maith, buiocas le 
Dia”. 

—Cork Evening Echo. 


rs. Mary Burke, OF PEARSE 
Street, Kilkenny, has a budgie 
with a loud clear voice. “ Smashing 
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Budgie Burke, from Pearse Street,” 
“ Lovely Budgie Burke ” and “ Mary, 
rake a cup of tea for Budgie Burke,” 
ace extracts from her vocabulary, but 
these do not by any means exhaust 
the budgie’s wide knowledge of 
people and affairs. 

Mrs. Burke bought the bird about 
four months ago when it was two 
months old, and did not have any 
great difficulty getting it to talk. 

—Kilkenny People. 


Rescue Work 
"J HIRTEEN-YEARS-OLD ROBERT Hic- 
gins, of 49 Mills Street, Larne, 


¥ 


What's Wrong ? 


was walking across the bridge span- 
ning the Inver River in Larne when 
he saw a collie dog with its four legs 
tied being swept down to the sea in 
a fast-flowing current. He dived in, 
fully clothed. 

A capable swimmer, he wrestled 
with the frightened animal and tricky 
currents for about thirty yards before 
he could climb out at the railway 
bridge. After untying the black and 
white year-old collie he brought it 
home and gave it a meal of warm 
milk and bread. He then brought the 
dog to the local branch of the 
S.P.C.A. where it is being cared for. 

—Cork Examiner. 


ow quickly can you find out what is so unusual about this 
paragraph? It looks so ordinary that you would think that 





’ 


nothing was wrong with it at all, and, in fact, nothing is. But 
it is unusual. Why? If you study it and think about it you may 
find out, but I am not going to assist you in any way .. . you 
must do it without coaching. No doubt, if you work at it for 
long, it will dawn on you . . . who knows? Go to work now 
and try your skill. Par is about half an hour. 

(The answer is below.) 


Kid Stuff 
“ Pon’T you have any homework tonight?” a father asked his 
son, whose dark eyes were glued to the television set. 
“ Oh, I get all my work done in school,” little Peter replied. 
“Well, let’s see how well you know your catechism. I'll 
start with: ‘Why did God make you?’” 
Peter hesitated, but not for long. “God made me,” he said 
simply, “ because He likes kids.” 
—SIsTER ROSE CATHERINE, O.P. in the Catholic Digest. 
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He found the lost spa made famous 
by Swift and Sheridan 


The Wonder Waters 
of Ballyspellan 


V. REV. R. WYSE JACKSON 


HIS is a story of “ The Irish 

Spa”, the famous Irish equiva- 

lent of the Bath of the Bucks 
and Beaus. 

The uncanny thing is that it had 
faded from human ken. The Pump 
Room, the Assembly Room, the 
Baths, the attendant physician with 
tricorne hat and gold-topped cane, 
the aproned servitors, the claret- 


empurpled gentlemen in buckle 
shoes quaffing the waters, the 
pea-green-faced ladies in floppy 


George I frocks taking the cure— 
all had vanished. 

In 1735, Jonathan Swift had 
written to Lord Howth: “ Some- 
time this summer I design drinking 
Ballyspellan waters for a month.” 
Everyone who was anyone did drink 
them in those days. But for us the 
waters had remained a forgotten 
mystery, heard of only in the moul- 
dering pages of medical pamphlets 
in worn calf boards. 

Dr. Taffe had acclaimed, in 1724, 
“The Irish Spaw”—the Spa of Spas 
—which cured scorbutic blotches 
by drinking and bathing. Dr. 
Burges, of Cashel, in 1725, had 
written pages of encomiums about 
“The Water and Air of Ballyspel- 


lain”, which water was “a refresh- 
ing and reviving Element so ex- 
quisitely mixed and blended with 
the most Purifying Minerals that 
Indulgent Providence has thrown in 
their way ”. 

He had been wordy, long-winded 
and oratorical about every conceiv- 
able human ailment which only the 
water and the air of Ballyspellan 
could palliate: “A Pure and Ex- 
pansive Air such as Ballyspellen 
undoubtedly is, joyn’d with a regu- 
lar and daily Exercise, especially 
moderate Riding, along with the use 
of these Waters, may contribute to 
the conquering even of these Her- 
culean Distempers I have been 
treating of.” 

Ballyspellan! Where was it? 
Gone, like Nineveh and Tyre? 
Last summer we found it. 

We found it first among the less 
important of Swift’s poems. The 
two Georgian cronies had gone 
there—Swift, ailing, gouty, dizzy; 
Patrick Sheridan, his friend, ances- 
tor of all the brilliant Sheridans, 
“the unlucky schoolmaster”, who 
wrote in punning rhyme more 
rapidly than he could put pen to 
paper in common prose. 


Condensed from the Church of Ireland Gazette 
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Sheridan had written a ballad on 
Ballyspellan in 1728, using all the 
rhymes he could find for the name 
of the spa. He had produced a very 
creditable performance, rhyming it 
eighteen times and singing its 
praises gracefully. 

Anyone would go there on holi- 
day after Shezidan’s praises, whether 
for a cure or not. Here are some of 
them : 


“No Politicks, no subtle tricks, 
Ne Man his Country selling, 
We eat, we drink, we never tiunk 
Of these at Ballyspellin. 


“ The troubled Mind, the puff with 
wind, 

Do all come here Pell-Mell in; 

And, they are sure, to work their 
Cure, 

By drinking Ballyspellin. . . . 


“Death throws no Darts through 
all these Parts, 
No Sextons here are kneeling; 
Come, judge and try, you'll never 
die, 
But live at Ballyspellin. . . 


“Good chear, sweet Air, much Foy, 
no Care, 
Your Sight, your Taste, your 
Smelling, 
Your Ears, your Touch, trans- 
ported much 
Each Day at Balilyspellin. . . 


“ My Rhymes are gone, I think I’ve 
none, 
Unless I should bring Hell in; 
But since I'm here to Heav’n so 
near, 
I can’t at Ballyspellin.” 


Swift was not to be outdone. So 
down went the doggerel, and away 
to the printer with it: 


“ Dare you dispute 
You sawcy Brute 
And think there’s no refelling 
Your scurvy Lays, 
And senseless praise 
You give to Ballyspellin. 
Howe’er you flounce, 
I here pronounce 
Your Med’cine is repelling, 
Your Water's Mud, 
And sowrs the blood 
When drank at Ballyspellin. . . .” 


Sheridan found Jonathan’s verses 
merely rude, and said so. Jonathan 
grumbled bitterly that Sheridan 
had taken umbrage “ against al! 
the rules of reason, taste, good 
judgment, gratitude or common 
manners ”. (No doubt so, too, did 
the proprietors of the spa.) 

But for us Ballyspellan was still 
entombed in the pages of fading 
quartos. We went to find it. And 
the finding is our traveller’s tale of 
an excursion into the 18th century 

“Somewhere near Johnstown, 
Co. Kilkenny,” our clues had said. 

“ Ballyspellan?” said the local in 
the square of that curiously elegant 
Georgian village of fanlights and 
Palladian proportions. “ Ballyspel- 
lan? I didn’t ever hear tell of it.” 

“The spa,” we said. “ There's 
supposed to be a spa—a well... .” 

“ Oh, the well, is it? Let you go 
a mile along the Kilkenny road and 
turn to the left. It’s up at the top of 
the long hill. You'll see some stones 
up in the field at the right.” 

No wonder horseback-riding was 
recommended to the gouty, scor- 
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butic, liverish, dropsical Georgian 
visitors. There was no other way 
they could have got there. 

Two Irish miles from Johnstown, 
on the airy summit of a great hill, 
we found the well, tucked under a 
blackberried brow of rock. Miles of 
undulating green ran far away into 
the blue mists of the Devil’s Bit and 
the Silvermines Mountains. Clouds 
scurried close above on a great surge 
of air. A little curve of crumbling 
stone seat, a stone slab over the 
well, and, in the cool shadow of the 
cavity, a thin spout of water trick- 
ling into a worn stone trough. 

We drank—as those ghosts of its 
heyday drank, It was cold, bitter, 
mineral-tasting. The elements of 
earth and air and water had not 
altered. 

Yet nature had not obliterated all 
the remaining handiwork of man. 
Here was a marshy place, stone- 
lined, where perhaps bathers had 
reclined in the baths. And here, 
dimly carved on a triangular stone 
slab, was the last trace of a day 
when “ The Irish Spaw ” had been 
a commercial enterprise. Scrubbed 
with grass, the words became 
legible : 


“ Rules 
to be observed 
that each and every 
Lady and Gentleman that 
drinks this Spa pays 4-11 
Entrance and 11-4 for the Season 
by sending for it i l. s. 2sh per 
Dozen.” 


That was all. Then we read the 
enthusiastic words of Mr. Loveday 
who had visited here on his tour in 
1732: 

“An House built by it affords 
Room to Gentlemen and Ladies, 
who spend their time here agree- 
ably, for there is a large Drawing 
Room its Situation is pleasant on 
the Top of a Mountain. It is at 
present in great Request. . . .” 

We conned the adjuration of Dr. 
John Burges to the Ladies and 
Gentlemen of 1725 that for their 
health’s sake they should pursue 
“ Bowling, Archery and Hunting 
Game; or in stormy and wet 
weather, Shuttlecock, Billiards and 
Shuffile-Board ”’. 

For a while, after that, the 18th- 
century ghosts were with us on the 
mountain-top. . . . Sheridan, Swift, 
Loveday, Taffe, and all. 
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Money Talks 


ONEY TALKS: 


Workers earn it; 


Spendthrifts burn it; 


Bankers lend it; Women spend it; Forgers fake it; Taxes 
take it; Dying leave it; Heirs receive it; Thrifty save it; Misers 
crave: it; Robbers seize it; Rich increase it; Gamblers lose it; 


I could use it! 


—The Link. 


Te er is human, but when the eraser wears out before the 


pencil look out. 











The quiet American's air-wave 


Radio Talk 
that Fooled 
the World 


Now they’re 
all reading 
“1, Libertine” 





QUIDNUNC 


or the first half-hour of our 

meeting in Dublin Jean Shep- 

herd struck me as just as quiet 
an American as ever existed outside 
the pages of Graham Greene. 

He had the standard enthusiasm 
about Dublin (although he did use 
the strange phrase: “ Dubliners are 
night people ”); and he talked about 
the theatre and Joyce with intelli- 
gent appreciation. 

His own background seemed 
standard enough, too. School in 
Chicago; a degree in psychology at 
Bloomington University, Indiana, 
where he played football for the 
university and took some classes 
with Dr. Kinsey; North Africa with 
Army Signals in the war, then 
some writing and radio work. 

It was when we got to his radio 
work that Jean Shepherd emerged 
as the great comedian of an age in 
which there is little true laughter— 
only the commercial substitute that 
comes canned on television, radio, 
and the cinema. He does a late-night 
programme from W.O.R. and 
Mutual Network stations in New 
York. 


“Trt’s a discursive kind of thing,” 
he said. “I try to make it a focus 
for people who are natural noncon- 
formists, and it’s done in a way 
that’s been compared to Joyce's 
stream-of-consciousness technique. 

“I don’t like the word ‘ tech- 
nique.’ In fact I fight against the 
modern mass-belief that technique 
and progress are the only things 
that matter. I think that the loss of 
individual human dignity at the ex- 
pense of these things is a major pro- 
blem today. 

“ There are two sorts of people— 
day-people, who believe in filing- 
cabinets, and business lunch-dates, 
and switch-boards and memos. They 
fear the night because it leaves them 
alone to think, without gadgets to 
stop them. Then there are night- 
people, who function as individuals. 

“Well, one night I started think- 
ing aloud on the air that there was 
a growing revolt against this mass 
dehumanisation of man, and that 
the best way to attack it was in its 
weakness. It seemed to me that its 
weakest point in America was in 
list-fetishism. 


Condensed from the Irish Times 
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“Let me explain. Americans are 
run by lists—best-seller lists, the 
Top Twenty list—hundreds of 
them. Nobody seems to know why, 
and it doesn’t seem to matter 
whether the things listed are good 
or bad, the only important thing is 
that they should be on a list, other- 
wise they might as well not exist. 

“For instance, if you ask for a 
book that’s not on some best-seller 
or book-club list, the bookseller is 
as likely as not to tell you it was 
never printed. It means that people, 
and day-people in particular, believe 
in the symbol—or list—rather than 
the real thing. 

“I explained this to the night- 
people who listen to my programme 
and suggested we put it to the test. 
‘Let’s create a book,’ I said, ‘ and 
let’s create a demand for it and see 
what happens.’ We got to work. The 
book had to have a plausible title 
that would catch the day-people’s 
imagination. We called it I, Liber- 
tine. It had to have a plausible 
author, sufficiently exotic to capture 
the day-people. We created him, 
too, and in many ways he’s a finer 
creation than the book itself. 

“He’s a composite of all the 
British authors who come to the 
States. His name is Frederick R. 
Ewing. He’s English, of course. Used 
to contribute to Punch and the Man- 
chester Guardian; is an historian 
and antiquarian; was in_ the 
Navy, in escort corvettes on the 
Murmansk run, and retired with the 
rank of Commander and the D.S.O. 
Went back to the Colonial Office as 
Assistant Police Commissioner in a 
Rhodesian district. While there, he 
finished I, Libertine, the first part 


of a trilogy on which he had worked 
for twenty-three years. 

“The theme? Well, pre-war 
Ewing used to lecture on the Third 
Programme on 18th-century erotica. 
The book was a scholarly recrea- 
tion of 18th-century English Court 
life, and Ewing was mad because 
the public were misreading his 
scholarship as popular stuff, like 
Forever Amber. (We thought that 
that touch would get the day- 
people!) 

“ Did it work? The first few en- 
quirers for the book were told it 
didn’t exist, but the pressure kept 
up and the next batch were told it 
was sold out, but on order. Lots of 
my listeners were airline pilots who 
recommended it to their passengers, 
so that it was asked for all over the 
world. 

“One day, in three hours, 
Doubleday’s of New York had 
twenty-seven "phone calls asking 
for it, and the book trade was driven 
mad, because their travellers kept 
coming in and saying: ‘They're 
screaming for I, Libertine all over 
the country. Why haven’t we got 
it?” 

“ The snowball kept right on roll- 
ing. We published an interview with 
Ewing in Village Voice, a Greenwich 
Village paper. There was a picture 
of Ewing, in a bush-jacket, with one 
of those British moustaches. (I was 
Ewing; the moustache was false.) 
When folks went into book-shops 
with the interview and the picture 
the panic got worse. 

“ Bennett Cerf had an item in his 
column: ‘Had lunch with Frederick 
Ewing, in from London to sign a 
contract for his next book.’ A 
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student at Ruttgers did I, Libertine, the States; it’s about to be pub- 
as the test book review in his final lished in London by Michael Joseph, 
examination, and got a B-plus for ry they’re going to make a movie 
it. of it. 

“ The upshot was that Ballantine, “ Oh, and just to round the thing 
a publisher with a sense of humour, up—the only reviewer who spotted 
heard the true story and said tome: the whole truth about the book is 
*You’ve got to write this book.” I an inmate of Michigan Southern 
did, and it sold 300,000 copies in State Prison!” 


SOs, 


Was Synge Exaggerating ? 

Nowapays it is becoming the fashion to say that the 
language Synge put into the mouths of the hill people in 

Wicklow and those in the remote places in the West was 

phony, but I do not think so. 

My own county, Wexford, was anglicised a long time be- 
fore all the others, except Dublin, and yet I heard many 
phrases there which would have delighted the heart of Synge. 
One of them stands out in my mind. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Enniscorthy District Coun- 
cil there was a heated discussion as to why a culvert had been 
constructed at a certain place on a road instead of the place 
set out in the specification. A member suggested that the 
engineer, a loquacious individual, should be asked for an 
explanation, whereupon another member jumped to his feet. 

“Don’t ask him for anything of the kind,” he cried. “ If 
you do he will give you an explanation as long as the longest 
briar that ever grew out of a mountain brow down into a 
valley, and at the end of it we will be in a mist as thick as 
that which shrouds Mount Leinster in the dying days of the 
year.” 

Maybe it is not pure Synge, but it is pretty near it. 

—Rosert BRENNAN in the Irish Press. 


Rays of Hope 
AFTER a hard winter the little old lady looked sickly and wan, 
and her doctor urged sun-lamp treatment. 
“A few weeks of that and you'll look ten years younger,” 
said he. 
“Oh dear,” she wailed, “it won’t affect my pension, 
will it?” 
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lodine for the 
Frenchmen 


Stoking 
the Kelp 


Fires 
DONAL O’FLANAGAN 


HEN we were growing up on 
W the Aran Islands, we reckoned 

that summer had arrived 
when the smoke of the first kelp- 
kiln was seen on the rocky shore 
beneath our house. 

Then shoes and stockings could 
be discarded until chilly autumn 
came round again. 

Kelp is really the remains of 
burnt seaweed. 

It has a high iodine content, and 
when I was a schoolboy it was in 
great demand. Later on the iodine 
manufacturers discovered a less ex- 
pensive raw material. The demand 
for kelp ceased until during the last 
war, when there was a temporary 
boom due to the absence of foreign 
fertilisers; kelp was being used as a 
substitute. 

The seaweed was collected by the 
Aranmen during the winter and 
early spring when the storms tear 
up the red weed growing on the sea- 
bottom and deposit it on or near 
the shore. It was spread on the shore 
out of reach of the sea and left there 
until the wind and sun had dried it 


Condensed 
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ORE than 200 scientists will 
attend an international sym- 
posium on seaweed in Dublin 
and Galway in July next year. 
Ireland's selection for the third 
symposium—previous ones were 
held in Edinburgh in 1952 and 
Trondheim, Norway, in 1955— 
was due to the pioneer research 
work at Galway into the chemis- 
try of seaweed by Professor 
Thomas Dillon and Dr. Vincent 


Barry, and also to Ireland's 
proximity to plentiful supplies 
of seaweed. 


— Zk OO nOMMHnOHne 


te such an extent that it was possible 
to break it between the fingers. 

When a suitable day came in late 
May or early June, the dried weed 
was put into a kiln and burnt. 

We children spent every spare 
moment down at the shore, gazing 
wonder-eyed at the fiercely burning 
fires. We used to love watching the 
men, stripped to the waist, as with 
blackened, perspiring faces they 
poked, prodded and turned, with 
long iron bars, the flaming, crack- 
ling mass. 

‘Now and then when a gust of 
wind fanned the great fire to a white 
heat, making the flames roar madly, 
we would shrink back a little, terri- 
fied for the moment. 

A favourite pastime of ours was 
to run in and out of the thick smoke 
—a dangerous form of amusement, 
for the column of smoke that poured 
from the kiln was usually about fifty 
feet across and, once swallowed up 
in it, you lost all sense of direction. 
It was, moreover, overpowering and 
we often emerged from it on the 
brink of collapse. 


from Assisi 
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Once a kiln commenced to burn, 
it could not be left alone for a 
moment; and therefore, since the 
men could not go home to their 
meals, their women-folk had to carry 
food down to them. 

It was wonderful to sit there on 
the shore and drink delicious tea in 
the company of black-faced men 
while the enormous fire roared be- 
hind us. 

Since it usually took about thirty- 
six hours for a kiln to burn itself 
out, the kelp-burners had to remain 
at their stations all through the 
night, and our greatest regret was 
that we were never permitted to 
take. part in this vigil. 

We could only console ourselves 
by gazing longingly at the red glow 
of the fires, from the window of the 
room where we were supposed to be 
sleeping. 

The contents of the kiln had to 
be kept stirred constantly to make 
sure that every scrap of seaweed 


Introducing Marriage 


” A scoop introduction,” the 


burned, for, if foreign bodies such 
as sticks, stones or pieces of un- 
burned weed were discovered after- 
wards the kelp was considered of 
inferior quality and the result was 
a loss of money for the seller. Many 
of the Aranmen depended on the 
kelp-money to purchase the winter’s 
supply of turf. 

When the last of the seaweed was 
consumed, the kelp was in a liquid 
state, rather like molten lead, and 
it had to be pressed with shovels 
and large flat stones into chunks, 
which, when cool, were not unlike 
coal, ; 

It was then drawn from the shore 
on donkeys or horses to the main 
road, where it was stacked until the 
buyers—Frenchmen as a ru!e—came 
to test it and make their offers. 

Along the road everywhere, in 
late June, one saw piles of kelp, 
roughly thatched with straw in case 
of rain, waiting to be sold and 
shipped to Galway. 


journalism professor told his 


class, “is most important. Always remember the young 
man who came to ask Angus MacPherson’s permission to 
marry his daughter. He began the interview with, ‘ Sir, I'd 
like to show you how I can save you some money.’ ” 


In Fairness to Earwigs ... 
E is a fallacy that the earwig got its name because it 
crawls into the human ear. I have yet to hear of a person 
who has had an earwig in his or her ear. 
The reason why it is so called is that the wing, when un- 
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folded, is said to resemble the shape of the human ear. The 
business of folding an earwig’s wings back in its case is an 
intricate one, and the fierce-looking nippers, which the ear- 
wig has at the rear, function as a tool for folding the wing 
and stowing it away. 

—J. ASHTON FREEMAN. 
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My Kinsman 
Father Mathew 


a 


The triumph of failure 


ARCHBISHOP DAVID MATHEW 


HY is Father Mathew still 
W such a famous national figure 

one hundred years after his 
death? It is strange how remote he 
appears to have been from the poli- 
tical setting of his later life. It does 
not seem that he ever understood 
Daniel O’Connell. 

Although certain statues give him 
the Franciscan habit, Father Mathew 
did all his public work in the dress 
of a country gentleman of the old 
school. He taught himself Irish in 
order to hear confessions, but his 
formation had been in the classical 
mould which characterised the 
education of late-eighteenth-century 
Ireland. Thus his favourite book 
was a translation of Plutarch’s Lives 
of Greek and Roman heroes. 

The great quality of Father 
Theobald was his charity. This was 
manifest in thirty-four years of work 
in the Cork friary before he was ever 
linked with the Temperance Move- 
ment. And it was his concentration 
on the needs of both soul and body, 
especially among the poorest mem- 
bers of his flock, that led him on 
into his great work. 

A light is thrown upon his life 
and nature by a sentence in a ser- 
mon that he preached: “Every 


time I see a bare-footed child in the 
street, I seem to see Jesus Christ 
Himself.” 

His almsgiving was prodigal. 
“ Give, give,” he used to preach; 
“have no fear of giving. What you 
have you got from God, and be 
assured you will never be the worse 
of what you give in His name.” His 
life was instinct with Christian 
charity and it was this that appealed 
to Christian men of every creed. 

It was a mark of his character that 
he could not bear not to give. 
Balance-sheets and notes of expen- 
diture were foreign to his nature 
and to his upbringing. His family 
had for several generations been 
lavish in the extreme and they had 
a reputation for generosity to their 
tenants. (His father and brother 
were in succession agents to their 
cousins the Earls of Llandaff.) 
Father Theobald’s expenditure was 
governed by his determination, a 
flowing, affectionate determination, 
to benefit Christ’s poor. 

These characteristics, a profound 
love of the poor, a detachment from 
money in every sense and a cour- 
teous approach to every man are 
seen throughout the years of his 
dedicated life. 


Condensed from The Irish Ecclesiastical Record 
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As a young priest he had taken 
his tumbler of punch and his glass 
or two of wine as part of the ritual 
of hospitality. They seem to have 
appealed to him, as did every exer- 
cise of courtesy. He gave them up 
for the sake of the people of Ireland. 

Father Theobald looked back to 
the time of the Parliament in 
Dublin; he had been brought up in 
a family which opposed the Act of 
Union. Further, he had a feeling for 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s type of 
Irish patriot. 

At this point one must remember 
his detachment. It seems exact to 
state that he had a one-track interest 
in the Irish r. He accepted the 
framework of the State; he never 
voted. Towards the monarch he had 
the attitude of an old-fashioned 
man. He wrote always of the un- 
appealing Queen as his most 
gracious Sovereign. 

Among his family only the wife 
of his third brother had any feeling 
for the Liberator. Father Theobald 
had a sympathy for the people of 
Ireland as against the middle class. 
O’Connell’s relations with him were 
those of oil and water. 

On the other hand, he had a feel- 
ing for the Nation, for Smith 
O’Brien and for young Charles 
Gavan Duffy. He gave evidence of 
character in favour of the latter at 
his trial. He had a clear simplicity 
and loved the young. All those who 
were interested in management and 
money left him cold. 

It has sometimes seemed strange 
that Father Mathew did not con- 
centrate on whiskey alone when he 
began his Temperance Campaign. 
Perhaps the answer lies in his desire 


to aid the whole of the country 

He had seen many examples 
of the effect of wine in his own 
family; his cousin, General Montagu 
Mathew, who died in 1819, had 
been one of the last of the four- 
bottle men in Tipperary. 

His optimism showed in a way 
his simplicity of character. In fact 
no adult member of his own family 
ever took the pledge. 

The whole of Father Theobald’s 
life was spent in bringing the people 
back to God and in doing good to 
them. It is in keeping with this line 
of thought that from his early days 
he had desired the abolition of 
slavery. He was opposed to capital 
punishment and wished to abolish it. 
He favoured the suppression of 
orphanages and the establishment of 
a system of foster-parents to take 
their place. His mind was always 
with the welfare of the human race. 

Such was the background to 
Father Mathew’s decision to open 
the Temperance Campaign in 1838 
This event marked a sharp dividing 
line in his own life. He had been 
Provincial of the little Capuchin 
houses for many years, but the 
happy, carefree days in the friary 
in Blackamoor Lane, Cork, were 
over. He had won the sympathy of 
the clergy and the love of the 
people. In the cholera attacks he had 
worked among them. Now he was to 
go cut into the world of mid-nine- 
teenth-century Ireland. 

The last eighteen years of his life 
may be divided into three periods. 
First came the time of the begin- 
ning of the Temperance Campaign, 
all those fatiguing journeys across 
Ireland in the Bianconi and Purcell 
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cars (for the railways were only 
being planned) and then—on the 
arrival—the brass bands and the 
preaching and the masses of the 
people coming in to take the pledge, 
the long, tiring days concluding with 
a temperance banquet. 

Father Mathew was worn-out by 
all this travelling, but buoyed up by 
the knowledge of the good that he 
was doing. He was never too weary 
to be lightened by the thought of 
all the benefit that the pledge was 
bringing to each individual man. 
This was, in fact, the climax of his 
happy years. 

And then there came the tragedy 
of the Famine, which really broke 
him. 

All through these years the priest 
gave and gave. It was not only the 
silver Temperance medals: there 
were also the chalices and other 
gifts to the parishes he visited and 
always the many gifts to the poor 
who came to him. 

As a consequence we must see all 
these years against a background of 
financial trouble. The prudent and 
experienced could hardly ‘appreciate 
Father Mathew; he had much to 
suffer. Dr. MacHale, Archbishop of 
Tuam, was particularly severe on 
him. Father Mathew could not free 
himself from his bills, perhaps he 
did not really understand them. It 
was part of the sufferings of his life 
that he was never given back his 
peace of mind. 


There was, at this time, an in- 
stance of the contrast of the attitude 
of his own city and his own diocese 
with that of the outside world. The 
local parish priests brought his name 
forward as dignissimus for the 
bishopric of Cork, when that see fell 
vacant. It was the bishops of the 
province who blocked this proposal 
on the score of Father Mathew’s 
money troubles. And then his own 
difficulties were submerged by the 
coming of the Famine. 

His constant journeys about the 
country gave him a clear view of 
the disaster and he did al! that he 
could in his efforts with the Govern- 
ment. 

Among the casualties of this time 
were many branches of the Temper- 
ance Movement. Father Mathew 
fought against the belief that it was 
failing, but it suffered inevitably in 
the tempest of the Famine. He was 
very human, he was no organiser. 

In April, 1848, he suffered his 
first attack of paralysis. This was 
the beginning of his last years. His 
lengthy journeys to America, which 
occupied two whole years, were 
undertaken with the motive of fol- 
lowing the Irish people in the great 
dispersal which had developed from 
the Famine. At this time his peace 


and gentleness are particularly 
noticeable. 
When he came home from 


America he saw the Temperance 
branches in ruins about him. 


SOME people worry about nothing—especially when it’s in 


the bank. 


HAPPILY married man is one whose personality remains 
unchanged whether his wife is with him or not. 











Irish-American Robert Flaherty had the vision 
which this century needs so badly 


Genius with a Camera 


DR. ROGER MANVELL 
(Director of the British Film Academy) 


OBERT FLAHERTY was the first 

man to put the film to the ser- 

vice of geography in its fullest 
sense. 

Other men before him turned the 
camera on the world’s scenery and 
inhabitants. Flaherty used his 
camera to help himself and others 
to understand man and his intimate 
relationship with environment. 

Flaherty’s quality as an artist is 
to be seen first in Nanook of the 
North, portraying an Eskimo family 
at Port Harrison on the north-east 
coast of Hudson Bay. The film was 
shown in 1922. Very few films 
made as early as this can be put 
before the general public today, yet 
the visual and artistic merits of 
Nanook of the North (reissued with 
a sound track in 1947) made it 
commercially successful. 

In 1910, Flaherty had set out on 
his first expedition into the Eskimo 
territory of Hudson Bay. His jour- 
ney was sponsored by Sir William 
Mackenzie in the hope that iron and 
copper ore awaited discovery in 
these northern wastes. Flaherty was 
to spend the next six years on five 
separate expeditions in the North. 

He did not find sufficient iron ore 
to warrant commercial exploration, 


but he did find the Eskimo people, 
and they inspired his first creative 
attempts as a writer. Mackenzie en- 
couraged him to take a film camera 
with him in 1913 to record the life 
of these people who excited him so 
much. 

The result was a prelude to one 
of the most famous films in the his- 
tory of the cinema. It was a prelude 
because the negative was destroyed 
when Flaherty accidentally set it 
alight with a cigarette and lost the 
only positive print in existence. 

This first film, he realised, re- 
vealed nothing of Eskimo life; it 
was a series of superficial snapshots, 
like the standard travelogues of the 
previous ten years. 

He had to wait until 1919 before 
he found a sponsor to back another 
attempt, the fur-trading company of 
Revillon Fréres. The loss of the 
original film may have seemed hard 
at the time, but through making a 
bad film he learned what was neces- 
sary in order to make a good one. 

For Flaherty, man by his nature 
possesses nobility of soul, and re- 
veals this best when his way of life 
is in harmony with his environment. 
From his first film to his last, he 
maintained a consistent vision of 
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the geographic truth as he under- 
stood it. 

Flaherty and his wife, Frances, 
always took endless pains to select 
the chief characters for their films 
—the final selection was the re- 
sult of innumerable camera-tests. 
Flaherty loved to observe the beauty 
of faces engraved by contest with 
the elements and wise with the con- 
stant observation of the seasons; he 
loved to film the hand experienced 
in following traditional crafts and 
activities. His portraiture was the 
first of its kind in film-making, and 
has not yet been surpassed. 

He and his wife took an equal 
time to evolve the story-line of their 
films, gradually gathering in those 
elements in their surroundings 
which appealed to their eye and de- 
veloping scenes and sequences out 
of those daily or seasonal octivities 
of the people which revealed best 
the grace of an ancient way of life 
—an action (like the casting of a 
net, for example) which long prac- 
ay had made perfect and beauti- 
ful. 

The dramatic quality in his 
earlier films was derived from those 
elements in a people’s life which 
tested their strength, pertinacity and 
courage. In Nanook of the North 
we see the struggle to get food in 
the most appalling conditions of 
climate, the hunting for fish, seals 
and the dangerous walrus. Nanook, 
in fact, starved to death two years 
after the film was completed. 

In Man of Aran we see the 
gathering of the precious scraps of 
soil and the damp seaweed, and the 
ever-famous sequence of the curragh 
returning home in the great storm, 


rolling in and out of sight among 
the titanic waves. 

Flaherty’s attention was first 
attracted to the people of Aran by 
a conversation he had on the ship 
which brought him to Europe in 
1931. A young man from Cork told 
him of the struggles of the islanders, 
who had to make from seaweed the 
very soil in which they grew their 
potatoes, and who went out on dan- 
gerous seas in home-made boats to 
bring back the fish which supplied 
the rest of their food, 

Nowadays the struggle has 
largely been abandoned; the desire 
for modern amenities has unsettled 
many of them and driven them to 


the towns on the mainland. 


The film that Flaherty made 
looked back to a time when the 
struggle was equal, and the Aran 
islanders had established a balance, 
a harmony between themselves and 
the barren land and the wild sea 
around them. 

In 1939 came the invitation from 
Pare Lorentz, himself an important 
producer of documentaries, to make 
a film for the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The theme was to be 
the interrelated problems arising out 
of soil erosion, sharecropping and 
migratory labour. What cmerged 
was a profound criticism of the 
fundamental disharmony between 
the land of America and the policy 
of exploitation. 

Flaherty was deeply troubled by 
the theme of waste land as he and 
his wife travelled the length and 
breadth of the United States; his 
rich sense of humanity was appalled 
when the destitute shook their 
fists at him and his camera, as he 
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recorded the tragic, angry faces on 
which were written their misery 
and the predicament of their souls. 
The Land was finished by 1942. 
Its message has still not been under- 
stood: it is that farming “is a way 
of life”, and that if you apply 
urban standards and methods to the 
land, “ inefficient ” exploitation will 
destroy the land and “ efficient ” 
exploitation, with its inexorable 
machines, will destroy the farmer. 
So the film is highly distasteful 
to agricultural experts concerned 
only with maximum production, 
and it has never been publicly 
shown. But the lesson has still to ke 
learnt, if American “ Point Four ” 
aid to Asian and African countries 
is to serve any useful purpose in 
terms of the lives of their peoples. 
After The Land, Flaherty made 
Louisiana Story. The Standard Oil 
Company financed production and 
gave the film and its distribution 
rights entirely to him. The result is 
a film of great beauty. 
The film shows how the arrival of 
a great floating oil-derrick with its 
friendly crew of engineers affects a 
shy Cajun boy living with his father 
and mother in an isolated cabin in a 
bayou of the Louisiana swamplands. 
Once mere it was the relationship 
between people and land that in- 
terested Flaherty. 


The boy in the film becomes 
friendly with the men on the 
derrick, shows his prowess in tack 
ling and killing an alligator single- 
handed, watches the process of oil 
boring with awe, for machines are 
for him a new form of experience; 
and the film ends, after a fantastic- 
ally spectacular blow-out of gas and 
oil, with the capping of the well and 
the departure of the derrick and its 
crew. 

But the real story is that of a life 
in harmony with so: strange an en- 
vironment: the arrival of the tower 
ing oil-derrick seems like the intru 
sion of some great monster sent 
from an unknown world of industry 

Robert Flaherty had the gift of 
vision which this century needs so 
badly, especially Western man i 
his dealings with more primitive 
peoples. Their “struggle with 
Nature” is not something from 
which we have cleverly separated 
ourselves. We have only erected a 
flimsy screen between our urban 
life and the need to attain that har- 
mony with our environment which 
is common among unindustrialised 
people and which Flaherty saw and 
depicted. 

Nor shall we long maintain our 
illusion. “You may thrust out 
Nature with a pitchfork, but she 
will find her way back.” 





E only time it’s not bad manners for a man to talk with 
his mouth full is when he’s praising his wife’s cooking. 


WE ought to pay more attention to the future than to the 
past. We’re going to spend the rest of our lives in it. 





TALES OF 32 COUNTIES 





Lilac Time and Yellow Hammer are 
best-sellers among 300 varieties. 





Their Roses 


Go All Over 
the World 


MANY COUNTRIES RECEIVE PorTA- 

down’s most famous export— 
roses. From the McGredy nurseries, 
established eighty years ago, they go 
all over the world. 

At present they have 300 varieties 
on the market, including two new 
ones, Yellow Hammer and Lilac 
Time, which are best-sellers. 

It takes six to ten years to develop 
a rose to that stage from the time it 
appears as a seedling—and this year 
there will be from 80,000 to 100,000 
seedlings. “ But,” said Mr. Johnston, 
the managing director, “if we get 
two or three from those fit to be put 
into commerce we'll count ourselves 
lucky. The rest will be burned.” 

McGredy’s sell 500,000 roses every 
year. Roses are becoming more 
popular all over the world, particu- 
larly in America, “They are less 
expensive to grow in your garden 
than anything else. Once they are 
planted they’ll last for twenty years,” 
said Mr. Johnston. 

—Belfast Telegraph. 


Dublin 


JUST AFTER THE DuBLIN-DROGHEDA 
train moves out from Balbriggan 
railway station, at 10.50 each night. 


a white-faced station man in a grey 
suit stares through the office window. 
He sits with his elbow on the 
stationmaster’s desk. 

He speaks to nobody. A remark- 
able thing about him is that he has 
been dead for several years. 

Two young porters have seen the 
“ Balbriggan ghost” just at 10.53 on 
many nights during the past month 
and more. Ex-employees of the line 
admit that the man sits there. They 
say they have recognised him as a 
former official. 

Stationmaster William Bennett 
says it is the young men’s imagina- 
tion. But the 2,500 people of the 
town believe the story. 

Some relate it to the sack of Bal- 
briggan in 1921, when the Black and 
Tans burnt the town and several 
people were killed. 

—The People. 


Wexford 


[N 1581 A YOUNG PRIEST NAMED 

Daniel Druhan arrived in Sala- 
manca. He was the first New Ross 
man of whom we have notice in 
Salamanca. 

After eleven years, he returned to 
his native land. People were fleeing 
from the country in terror, and he 
who was returning was a brave man. 
It was necessary for him to disguise 
himself, and he changed his name 
to James Walsh. 

James Walsh worked faithfully in 
New Ross and was appointed Vicar- 
Capitular of the Diocese. In 1614 
he was present at the Leinster Synod 
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in Kilkenny to discuss reforms 
introduced by the Council of Trent. 
He represented the Diocese of Ferns. 
As a result of this Synod the method 
of baptising by immersion was 
abolished and baptism as we know 
it today was introduced. 

During part of this time in Sala- 
manca the students were often in 
want, and had to depend on charity. 
Many Irish made good in business 
in Spain, and especially the Rossiters 
who supplied the college with com- 
modities that Ireland only could 
produce. 

Due to a proclamation by the then 
Government that “Popish priests” 
who returned to Ireland would’ be 
punished with the full rigour of the 
law, it was necessary for the return- 
ing priests to be on their guard. 
These proclamations were posted all 
over the country, and one of the 
posters was brought out to Sala- 
manca—it is now in Maynooth 
College—to warn the priests of the 
danger they would encounter on 
returning to Ireland. Priests usually 
donned seamen’s clothing and 
worked their passage back. 

—Rev. JosepH RANSOM, ADM., 
in a lecture. 


Cork 


PUBLIC OPINION SEEMS TO HAVE 

been sympathetic towards Eng- 
land and France during the Crimean 
war. In every parish, collections 
were made to provide comforts for 
the soldiers. A public dinner was 
given at Skibbereen on March 27th, 
1856, to commemorate the arrival 
home from the war of Major Somer- 
ville, son of Mr. Thomas Somerville, 
of Castletownshend. 


O’Donovan-Rossa states that old 
Tom Somerville was the biggest 
man in the country, as stately and 
handsome-looking a man as you 
would see in a day’s walk. 

Rossa recalls that on being re- 
leased from prison after the Phoenix 
trials, many people “ boycotted ” his 
hardware shop, but big Tom 
Somerville ordered his farm steward 
to continue dealing there, despite 
the political outlook of its owner 

The major who was welcomed 
back from the Crimea was father to 
the late Dr. Edith Somerville, the 
famous novelist, who, from her own 
point of view, depicted so many 
scenes and types of people in Co. 
Cork. 

—Joun T. CoLins in the Cork 

Evening Echo. 


Down 
BELIEF IN FAIRIES HAS FOR LONG 
formed an important element in 
the folk-traditions of Sheeplands. A 
few years ago one man saw “.. . a 
wheen o’ them dancin’ at the Pipin’ 
Rock. They were about a foot an’ 
a half high—the height of the 
standin’ corn—dressed in s!ate- 
coloured dresses an’ with wee red 
caps on their heads.” 

The fact that some fairies were 
seen in the same place by a Belfast 
bank manager in the early 1900s is 
considered as absolute confirmation 
when any scepticism is shown by a 
stranger. 

—Meath Chronicle. 


Limerick 


[™ !S ALMOST SIXTY YEARS SINCE I! 
first spent a night with the 
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‘Limerick Palatines, on my way to 


Kerry. I was kindly received by the 
Burgomaster; but, having rested a 
little, and been refreshed, he said: 
“ You must preach for us.” I pleaded 
weariness, having had a long and 
fatiguing journey, but was told that 
no preacher, passing through, was 
excused from giving them a sermon. 

I accompanied him to where the 
little preaching-house occupied the 
centre of a green skirted by cottages, 
into one of which he requested me 
to enter, visit and pray with a sick 
sister, and then all would be ready. 
He opened the chapel door, from 
above it drew out a cow’s horn, blew 
on it and made the valleys ring. 





Cold Comfort 


On hearing it, every man dropped 
his spade, suspended his agricultural 
employment and, obeying the well- 
known signal, hastened to the house 
of worship; so that, coming out from 
my patient, I found the preaching- 
house furnished with a serious pray- 
ing congregation, and delivered to 
them my Master’s message. 

Some of the early settlers, I should 
think, were the very old men of that 
day, for their German accent still 
clung to them. On quitting one 
house the patriarch squeezed my 
hand most affectionately, saying: 
“Got pless you, my tear young 
man!” 

—ReEv. THOMAS WaAuUGH (1860). 


E old-fashioned treatment for the common cold—drinking 
quarts of fruit juices and other liquids—has been chal- 





El 





lenged by a Mississippi surgeon. Instead, Dr. Guy T. Vise, 
of Meridian, prescribes a “ dehydration ” (drying) process, in 
which the patient “sweats out” his cold. 

Dr. Vise’s cold patients are given a “ hot sweat pack ” treat- 
ment once a day, wrapped in blankets from head to foot, with 
a hot pad to help the perspiration flow for at least two hours. 
Fluids are limited to one cup of soup, fruit or vegetable juice, 
tea or coffee, every three hours, The patient cannot have any 
water or salt in his food. In a couple of days, he loses around 
three pounds—most of it in water. In three days, Dr. Vise 
reported, the worst cold usually is cured. 

—Newsweek. 


‘Tu lucky man has a daughter as his first child. 
—Spanish Proverb. 


No© country can find eternal peace and comfort where the 


vote of Judas is as good as the vote of the Saviour. 
—CARLYLE. 








George Moore and the daisies 


Novelist 


With an Odd Idea 


SEWELL 


OOKING back, I wonder a little 

at the impertinence which led 

me, as a young man, to write 
to any author I particularly wished 
to meet, informing him of my deep 
admiration for his work, and at the 
same time cadging an invitation to 
his house on the strength of a 
promise to write an article about 
him in “ one of the papers ”. 

The article’s destination had 
necessarily to be left vague, since 
nobody had commissioned me to 
undertake the assignment, which in 
fact I invented to suit my artful 
purpose. 

I wonder, too, at the gullibility of 
some of my victims. Either they 
were flattered by the praise I in- 
cluded in my letter to them, or were 
uncommonly kind people who knew 
that whatever one wrcte about them 
was likely to appeal to one editor or 
another, and could therefore be 
depended upon to put a few guineas 
into a struggling journalist’s pocket. 

My lion-hunting expeditions were 
in full swing when George Moore 
received me at 121 Ebury Street. 
He was trapped at the end of a dizzy 
week which had included sessions 
with John Galsworthy and Hugh 


STOKES 


Walpole; trapped, I may say, with 
no great difficulty. 

“T liked,” were his first words 
to me, “ the tone of your letter, Mr 
Stokes ”; an understandable remark, 
perhaps, seeing that in it I had ex- 
pressed the opinion that he was the 
greatest novelist alive; an opinion 
I had in honesty withheld from Mr 
Galsworthy and Mr. Walpole. 

From his armchair in a room at 
the top of the narrow little house 
with the bow-windows that he and 
Edmund Gosse had made famous, 
Mr. Moore observed me with a 
calm stare; a downright old gentle- 
man, he seemed, with hair like soft 
white thistledown, and the pink 
complexion of a healthy infant. 

“ Have you come to talk to me 
about my books?” he said, at the 
same time pouring me out a cup of 
tea on the low table in front of him 
“T have written a great number of 
books. Too many, I sometimes 
think. Now I am left with the task 
of correcting some of, them.” 

“ They don’t satisfy you?” I said. 

He shook his head: “ I read them 
through and come across 2 word 
here, and another there, that I want 
out. It is like weeding a lawn of 
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NOVELIST, WITH 


daisies. ‘Ah, another daisy,’ I ex- 
claim, ‘ and another!’ They all have 
to come out until the book is as 
perfect as I can make it.” 

He took up from the table a copy 
of The Brook Kerith, the pages of 
which he proceeded to turn lovingly, 
pausing as he did so to admire the 
set of the type, and reading aloud 
at random a sentence, sometimes 
one that he confessed with mild 
astonishment he had no recollection 
whatever of having written. 

“It’s good, hard prose,” he said, 
with obvious satisfaction. “ Easy to 
read. Only soft prose is difficult.” 

“So at last,” I said, “ you have 
a perfect book. No more weeding is 
needed.” 

The ghost of a smile preceded his 
reply: “ There is one daisy in it, I 
believe. A friend has told me of it. 
But I doubt if I shall go all through 
the book again—just for the sake of 
one daisy.” 

I asked Mr. Moore if he were 
writing anything new, and he said, 
calmly, that he was. “With a 
modern setting?” I said. The idea 
appeared to distress him, and on a 
note of impatience he told me that 
he was unable to write of the 
present, mechanical age, nor had he 
any wish to. 

“ But I can write stories of the 
past,” he added. “ I can write about 
a man making things with his hands 
—man has always done that and 
always will—but I cannot write 
about a man driving a motor car 
along a horrible tarred road.” 

Mr. Moore returned to his per- 
usal of The Brook Kerith, which 
for some reason I could not fathom 
seemed positively to fascinate him. 
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I had a feeling that unless I man- 
aged by some means to draw his 
attention away from the book, I 
might very well find myself for- 
gotten altogether. 

“Mr. Moore,” I said, rather 
loudly, “would you have any 
objection to my asking you a few 
personal questions? Your views on 
one or two things? Dogs, for 
instance. . . .” 

“What about dogs?” said Mr. 
Moore, a trifle sharply, but without 
raising his eyes from the page. 

“Ts it true that you have an 
aversion to all dogs?” I said. “In 
an essay of his that I read some- 
where, St. John Ervine insists that 
this is so. Has a dog at some time 
done you harm?” 

Mr. Moore stared hard at me, 
and I wondered if I had said the 
wrong thing. “I do not dislike 
togs,” he said firmly, “and I can- 
not think why Mr. Ervine ever said 
that I did.” After a thoughtful 
pause, he added: “Ervine writes 
quite nicely, but he makes stupid 
mistakes, which annoy me.” 

He then invited me, as he got 
slowly up out of his armchair, to 
follow him down to a room on the 
ground floor—for what particular 
purpose I have now forgotten; un- 
less it was to show me a Manet that 
hung on the wall, or a live canary 
in its cage that was in full song. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Moore, 
himself taking a place at the table; 
and as I did so I saw that he was 
once more gazing, as if mesmerised, 
at the pages of The Brook Kerith. 

By this time my patience was 
wearing a little thin. It was useless 
to pretend that I hadn’t found the 
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interview something of a disappoint- 
ment. I could not persuade myself 
that no matter how fascinating Mr. 
Moore found the contemplation of 
his own, admittedly brilliant, novel, 
he might nevertheless have forgone 
the pleasure it afforded him until 
after my departure. 

“As you are not intending to look 
for that daisy your friend told you 
of,” I said, “ and will leave the book 
as it is, what can it be, I wonder, 
that you are now looking for?” 

The expression on Mr. Moore’s 
face was that of one who had at last 
been asked a question he was glad 
to answer. “ But I am not,” he said, 
“leaving this book as it is. No, I 
am not yet satisfied with it. A cer- 
tain amount of work has still to be 
done before the next edition is 
printed.” 

He pushed the book, open flat at 
somewhere about the middle, over 
to me, saying as he did so: “All the 
pages must be like those two. In 
every case the text must entirely fill 
the page. I don’t want it broken up 
by ugly white channels wherever a 


line of type is too short to reach 
the margin.” 

I saw his point, though I thought 
it rather pointless. And I asked him 
what he intended to do in order to 
give each page the solid and com- 
pact appearance he sought. “I shall 
add words wherever they are 
needed,” he said. 

I should have left it at that, of 
course. What business was it of 
mine if Mr. Moore chose to alter 
his impeccable style, adding a few 
words here and a few more there— 
words he had not in the first place 
thought necessary—simply for the 
sake of entirely filling his page? 

But unwisely I expressed a very 
genuine surprise that he should put 
the appearance of his page before 
the rhythm of his prose; a surprise 
that Mr. Moore did not condescend 
to take account of. 

“Well,” he said, “ we must be 
on our way, I suppose ”; and with 
a further remark, for politeness 
sake, relative to the unpredictable 
state of the English climate, he 
showed me the door. 


2% 


PLUMBER, On joining the Army, went in for a trade test and 
was asked to make a joint in a lead pipe. When finished, 


Leeks a Speciality ? 


the officer put on his papers: 


“Joint well done.” 


Three weeks later the man found himself head cook in the 


Officers’ Mess! 


[Ns 2 Missouri brickworks, each brickmaker is permitted to 
sign his own product. Bricks are turned out with names | 
such as Smith and O’Dowd baked right into them. 
The company has found that now that the men get personal 
credit for them, all its bricks are models of workmanship. 
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City of mechanical wonders 


There was [ 
on Broadway 


JOHN J. DUNNE 
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J © matter how big you imagine 
i \ America to be before you have 
seen it, when you get there it 
staggers you with its vastness, its 
apparent endlessness, its colossal 
size and bulk and girth. 
The cities, the prairies, the trans- 
continental highways, the buildings, 
the aeroplanes, the slot machines, 


the cars ... all are on a scale that 
flabbergasts our European yard- 
sticks. 


The American liner that raced me 
across the Atlantic was big. The 
Statue of Liberty that loomed out of 
an early morning mist was big. The 
silhouette of Manhattan was big. 
lhe customs-officer who demanded 
duty on my books and Irish linen 
was big. The duty I paid was big. 
[he hotels and private rooms I 
stayed in were big. 

About the only things that remain 
at familiar proportions are eggs, 
apples, children and dogs. 

_ So, here I was on Broadway, cran- 
ing my neck to look up at the sky- 
scrapers, by daytime sweltering in a 
temperature well into the hundreds, 


by night-time basking in the glow 
of warmth from the electric signs 
that glitter and jump and cascade 
down the whole length of that aptly- 
named boulevard, the Great White 
Way. 

I was whisked to the 89th floor 
of the Empire State Building in an 
elevator that took one minute to do 
the trick. Beforehand, I had been 
told that the trip took sixty seconds, 
but my sceptical European mind, 
with experience of buses that ply 
from Dublin’s Nelson Pillar, made 
me check it by my watch. We 
arrived at the top, dead on time. 

From the top, wishing that my 
stomach would come up after me, I 
looked down on the Statler Hotel, 
on Gimbels, on the lesser sky- 
scrapers of Manhattan fading away 
to the Hudson on one side and the 
East River on the other. 

I have no head for heights, al- 
though I never can resist them. I 
have suffered agonies on several of 
Ireland’s Round Towers, Paris’s 
Eiffel Tower, Bruges’ Belfry, Rome’s 
dome of St. Peter’s, Spain’s peaks 
of Montserrat, but the Empire State 
surpassed the lot. 

I liked New York’s yellow taxi- 
cabs, and I found the men who 
drive them to be amazingly human 
in an asphalt jungle that has sacri- 
ficed much of its humanity. Cab- 
drivers were ready to talk and to 
make friends with their passengers. 

One, after a fifteen-minute jour- 
néy, invited me to his home. Another 
talked wistfully of those far-away 
places he had read about in books 
—the capitals of Europe, the cities 
of the East, the jungles of Africa, 
places he would never see in a life 
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oem juggling through the labyrinth 
of Manhattan’s traffic lanes. 

I knocked some fun out of 
America’s slot-machines. I got a 
quart of milk from one, a full meal 
from another. These mechanical 
wonders doled out coffee, iced tea, 
milk-shakes and chocolate with a 
magnanimity that made me suspect 
that all you had to do to obtain a 
refrigerator, a washing-machine, a 
seaside bungalow, a coloured man- 
servant, a television-set, or a Cadil- 
lac was to find the right button. 

In an attempt to be as American 
as the Americans themselves, I went 
shopping for the week’s groceries 
with friends to one of the huge 
super-markets that litter the suburbs. 
Here, you wheel a trolley (on which 
there is a special seat for Junior) 
along aisles laden with provisions of 


A Mouthful 


the widest imaginable variety. The 
attractive wrappings on even the 
most common household article 


tend to make it well nigh irresis- 


tible—a practice which is the key- 
note of American salesmanship. If 
an American wants to sell a steam- 
roller, he will have it parcelled in 
cellophane and tied with a silver 
ribbon. 

To spend an evening at home 
with a book seems to be an obsolete 
custom in the States. Instead, Amer- 
icans watch television; during the 
intervals they resume the business 
of living. 

Yes, I liked America, if not all 
things American. I liked its brash 
ness, its down-to-earthness, its capa 
city for minding its own business. I 
liked its liveliness, its brightness . . . 
even its bigness. 


AN Irishman holidaying in New York went into a drug store 
and asked for a small tube of toothpaste. When the assistant 
passed him the tube, he noticed it was marked “ Large ”. 
“T’d rather have a small one,” said the Irishman. 
“Listen, bud,” said the assistant, “in this country tooth- 
paste comes in three sizes—Large, Giant and Super, so if ya 
wanna small toob, ask for Large—see?” 


Dog’s Little Foke 


S have a sense of humour. An Alsatian used to go 
upstairs to fetch the Irish doctor’s slippers. Sometimes she 
would bring only one, and, though he sent her upstairs again, 
she would return without the second slipper. 
“I had perforce to go upstairs myself but could never find 
it. On returning to the sitting-room I would find both slippers 





SOREN 


in the usual place and the dog with a distinct smile on her 
face. She had purposely hidden the second slipper and just 
wanted me to go upstairs and then laugh at me. She also gave 
it up when she found I had tumbled to her little joke.” 
—Sunday Dispatch. 
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He speaks from the 
grave to the West 
in its struggle 
against Communism 





The Man 
They Wouldn’t 
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THOMAS H. D. MAHONEY 


ye live in a period when the 
UU lessons which Burke taught 


have a particular pertinency. 

His battle against the ideology of 
the French Revolution, for example, 
has a special significance for the 
West in its struggle against history’s 
latest revolutionary threat. 

Burke stood close to six feet and, 
except for a long nose, possessed 
good features. In his middle years 
he began to wear spectacles. 

His expression, except when he 
was irritated, was a compound of 
sensitiveness and firmness. Fanny 
Burney once said of his irritability 
that it gave to his face the expres- 
sion of a man about to defend him- 
self from murderers. 

Sickly as a child, he overcame his 
early delicateness and generally en- 
joyed robust health until near the 
end of his life. Mentally, however, 
he was subject to periodic spells of 
depression which were often severe, 
but from all but one of which he 
emerged without serious damage. 

The death of his only son, 
Richard, in 1794, left him melan- 
choly for the remaining three years 
of his life. ' 

His was instinctively a kindly 
nature and extremely hospitable to 

Condensed from 


all kinds of people, but delighted 
most in the company of his family, 
relations and intimate friends. 

A deeply devoted husband and a 
loving but over-fond father, Burke 
found relief in his home from the 
cares which habitually beset him. 
Every care vanished once he entered 
under his own roof. 

Generous, warm-hearted, deeply 
religious, and possessed of an un- 
blemished private life, he was, of 
course, not proof against human 
failings. Among’ his defects were a 
violent temper, a want of prudence, 
intemperate language, faulty judg- 
ment and inveterate impracticality. 

These flaws in his character 
militated against his ever being 
raised to ministerial rank, a status 
which his genius and services de- 
served. 

In the House of Commons, 
Burke’s violent temper often caused 
his friends to pull him down by 
the coat-tails lest he transgress even 
the broad bounds of what was then 
acceptable. 

As he himself said: “It is but 
too well known that I debate with 
great vehemence and asperity, and 
with little management of my adver- 
saries—they deserve not much 


History Today 
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quarter and I give and receive but 
very little.” 

As he grew older, his temper be- 
came more ungovernable, and many 
of the younger "Members delighted 
in baiting him before trooping 
noisily out of the chamber while he 
delivered one of his long orations. 
He became known as the Dinner 
Bell of the House. 

Although he was a skilled and 
seasoned debater, Burke was not a 
good speaker. He spoke with a pro- 
nounced Irish brogue and frequently 
employed awkward gestures which 
often seemed ludicrous. 

His flow of language was so rapid 
that it was almost impossible to 
take him down, which accounts for 
the injustice done to his speeches 
by Hansard. 

He had a passion for privacy 
which bordered upon an obsession. 
This insistence upon secrecy caused 
his contemporaries, except for his 
close friends, to consider him as “ a 
questionable figure”. His inti- 
mates, several of whom may be 
numbered among the great names of 
England, loved and admired Burke. 
The members of the celebrated 
Literary Club founded by Dr. John- 
son, of which Burke was an original 
member, felt that he had no superior 
in knowledge. 

Johnson lauded him. “Yes, Burke 
is an extraordinary man. His stream 
of mind is perpetual.” And again: 
“ Yes, sir, if a man were to go by 
chance at the same time with Burke 
under a shed to shun a shower, he 
would say: ‘ This is an extraordin- 
ary man.’ If Burke should go into 
a stable to have his horse dressed, 
the hostler would say: ‘We have 


P )apninpadupapnpapapadaiaiapniapadspupatubabada | 
URKE entertained a morbid 


fear shortly before his death 
ef being disinterred and dis- 
honoured by the French, whom 
he expected to invade England 

At his death England's for- 
tunes were at such a low ebb 
that an invasion was far from an 
unreasonable expectation. The 
digging up of Burke's remains in 
such an event was not an im- 
possibility. 
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had an extraordinary man here.’” 

When Rockingham became Prime 
Minister one of his first acts was to 
make Burke his private secretary. 
Immediately, an attempt was made 
to ruin Burke. 

Rockingham was told by the 
Duke of Newcastle that he had re- 
liable information that Burke was a 
secret Roman Catholic, therefore 
unfit to serve as the Prime Mini- 
ster’s © -cretary. 

Burke’s enemies never failed to 
insist that he was a former Jesuit. 
It was a favourite practice to cari- 
cature him in the black robes of a 
Jesuit with such labels as “ Neddy 
St. Omers”, “Old Honesty, the 
Jesuit ”, “ A Black Jesuit ”. Even a 
few weeks after his death a cartoon 
reading “ A Blade in a Jesuit Rug ” 
was circulated. 

We know that Burke was not a 
Catholic, but his family connections 
made him sympathetic to those of 
that persuasion and hence himself 
suspect. 

His mother and sister were life- 
long Catholics, and his wife was 
also a Catholic at the time of their 
marriage, although she subsequently 
conformed to the Church of Eng- 
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land. Through his mother’s family, 
he had many Catholic relations. 

Being so much of a party man 
for most of his career, and so posi- 
tive a person, Burke easily gave 
offence. More than a few of his 
enemies hired professional agents to 
vilify him. This was not too diffi- 
cult, since he was open to attack on 
a number of grounds. 

These included: the purchase 
and retention of his expensive home, 
The Gregories, at Beaconsfield; 
his poverty; his “ Irishness”; the 
fact that he was the head of the col- 
lective entity known disparagingly 
as “the Burkes”; his seeming in- 
consistency; his impracticality; his 
reputed madness; and his sympathy 
for Roman Catholicism. 

Lord Morley long ago absolved 
him of the most famous example of 
his alleged inconsistency: his seem- 
ingly irreconcilable positions on the 
American and French Revolutions. 

Burke simply did not change his 
fundamental thought, which was 
based on a reverence for the con- 
tinuity of the State. The Americans, 
he maintained, were fighting for the 
preservation of the right of English- 
men against an arbitrary Govern- 
ment and were really not revolu- 
tionaries, whereas the French 
violently broke with their past. 

Of course, one can find incon- 
sistencies in Burke, but they are 
largely accidental and not essential. 
A serious example is provided by 
his little remembered opposition to 
Pitt’s proposal of free trade for 
Ireland in 1785. 

High on any list of the varied 
qualities which distinguished Burke 
from the other political figures of 


the day was the breadth of his 
knowledge. He was “ the readiest 
man upon all points perhaps in the 
whole House ”, wrote the Duke of 
Grafton. 

Adam Smith paid him the singu- 
lar compliment of saying that he 
was the only man he had ever met 
who had independently reached the 
same conclusions as himself. 

His love of humanity embraced a 
wide variety of peoples. A partial 
list would include: the “ undone 
millions” of India; the persecuted 
Catholic majority of his native Ire- 
land; the victims of slavery; the 
Jews; and the poor wretches caught 
in the toils of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. 

His idea of liberty was social 
freedom secured by restraint. He 
fought unsparingly for all the bene- 
fits that civil society should bestow 
upon man—the things which are 
man’s right. He is entitled to jus- 
tice; to the acquisitions of his 
parents; to the protection and im- 
provement of his children and their 
education, as well as his own; to 
consolation at death; to the posses- 
sion of that which he can acquire 
without trespassing upon the rights 
of others; and to an equitable por- 
tion of that which society, with its 
great dexterity and power, can do 
for him. 

His greatness lay unquestionably 
in the way in which he reinspired 
politics with “ a cosmic spirit ”, un- 
failingly “teaching men again the 
deeper realities of social life”. 

Burke’s positions on the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Ireland and India 
were all in advance of their time, 
and his principles have become 
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rooted in today’s concepts of the 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

In the famous speech on Con- 
ciliation, he remarked that “ mag- 
nanimity in politics is not seldom 
the truest wisdom; and a great em- 
pire and little minds go ill to- 
gether ”. 

He went unheeded, and Britain 
blundered into fratricidal war with 
the Americans. 

His goal for Ireland was substan- 
tially Home Rule, a development 
most Irishmen were prepared to 
accept as late as World War I. 

In India, he taught the great 
lesson that the imperial power has 
distinct obligations and duties to- 
wards the governed, a fact which 
the peculators and spoliators had 
disregarded. 

He was “the first apostle and 


great upholder of integrity, mercy 
and honour in the relation between 
his countrymen and their humble 
dependents.” 

One of Burke’s contributions to 
mankind, for good or ill, was the 
theory of the nation as a political 
body. He it was who first taught this 
view, but he added an important 
qualification: his concept was of 
the “ nation-state minus the idea of 
sovereignty ”’. 

The political thought of all Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples has been fer- 
tilised by him, and we can rightfully 
conclude with the words he used to 
the electors of Bristol : 

“ Gentlemen, I have had my « 
. . - I can shut the book: I might 
wish to read a page or two more, 
but this is enough for my measure. 
I have not lived in vain.” 
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Golden Book : 


A STUDENT in the Vatican Library was reading the works of 

a now obscure 18th-century philosopher. Ploughing dog- 
gedly through a giant volume, he came suddenly ‘upon a 
signed paper: “The finder of this is advised to go to the 
Probate Court and look up File 162, R.i./Rome, Feb. 5, 1784.” 

The student did, and discovered that the philosopher had 
left his entire fortune to the first person sufficiently interested 
in his work to get so far through the volume. With 170 years 
of interest, the fortune amounted to £28,000,000. 

—Irish News. 


His Funeral 


T a recent football match the boss suddenly came into the 

stand behind his office boy, tapped him on the shoulder 
and said: “So this is your uncle’s funeral?” 

The quick-witted lad turned round and replied: “It cer- 
tainly looks like it, sir—he’s the referee down there.” 
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Napoleon chewed a 
piece of liquorice 








How Great 
Men Found 


Inspiration 


C_N. 


ONTRARY to popular belief, the 

great men of history were not 

inspired by visions which came 
to them in the night, or by scanning 
the heavens during the day. Instead 
they took cold baths and did all 
manner of peculiar things. 

Bernard Shaw, for instance, always 
took a bus ride when he found him- 
self running short of ideas. Thriller- 
writer Edgar Wallace resorted to 
countless cups of tea, with the result 
that he developed dropsy. Mark 
Twain believed that eggs smothered 
in pepper helped his imagination to 
function. The poet Schiller kept the 
drawers of his desk filled with rotten 
apples: he was convinced that the 
awful smell served to clear his brain. 

Luigi Cherubini, the composer, 
used to take a short walk of exactly 
2,000 paces every morning. He kept 
his mind a blank during this prom- 
enade and concentrated on keeping 
off the lines in the pavement. Back 
home he would clear his throat three 
times, blow his nose twice and then 
sit down and write exactly ten bars 
of music. Small wonder he became 
known as the “ Methodical Com- 
poser.” 

Beethoven put his head under the 
tap the moment he felt his inspira- 


tion was on the wane. Shelley liked 
to eat while he wooed the muses. 
He chewed enormous lumps of 
bread and suffered agonising bouts 
of indigestion, but the end justified 
the means in his opinion. 

Of the painters, Modigliani and 
Maurice Utrillo—and a great many 
of the Impressionists—went to the 
bottle for their inspiration. Eugen 
Delacroix found that making love 
helped him to “tap the divine sub- 
conscious source of all Beauty.” 

“ visualised some of my greatest 
paintings while in the company of 
an attractive woman,” he was once 
heard to boast. 

Marcel Proust used to read his 
own works to himself. Richard 
Wagner liked to play his own com- 
positions when the creative mood 
was lacking. 

“It inspires me to write even 
greater music!” the vain little cox- 
comb declared from time to time. 

Placing his feet in a basin of hot 
water was Emanuel Swedenborg’s 
method of getting inspiration. When 
that failed, he tried getting in touch 
with the spirits of Plato, Aristotle 
and other great thinkers of the past! 

Alexandre Dumas refused to 
write on anything except blue paper, 


Condensed from The Advocate 
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and he always used green ink. Other 
colours, he claimed, served to kill 
all inspiration. Emile Zola could 
only work in a darkened room. His 
compatriot, Rousseau, shunned the 
dark and was unable to put down a 
line on paper unless he was seated 
out in the garden in the sun. 

Several present-day authors work 
with the radio turned full on and 
find it difficult to concentrate when 
the room is quiet. Tchekov always 
organised a party in his home any 
time he felt like writing: “‘ The 
more noise the better I like it,” he 
would tell them. 

Dr. Johnson found he could work 
better while his favourite cat sat on 
the desk and purred loudly into his 
ear. George Gershwin also sought 
inspiration in noise; the sound of a 


motor horn or the cry of a child was 
sufficient to start a tune churning in 
his head. 

Others, like Ibsen, insisted on 
absolute quiet, and sought refuge in 
ivory towers or cellars. 

Napoleon found it impossible to 
plan a military manceuvre unless he 
was chewing a piece of liquorice. 
Other great leaders have sucked 
pebbles, chewed carrots, grass or 
peanuts when their brains haven't 
been functioning well. 

The best method, it would seem, 
to woo inspiration is to laze in bed, 
like Milton, Descartes and Rossini, 
among many others. 

A famous comedian summed up 
the case pretty well when he said 
that if you didn’t have a bed you 
couldn’t very well have ideas! 


& 
x 


Addled Eggs 


FARMER brought his brother to see the psychiatrist. “ My 
brother,” he explained, “thinks he’s a hen.” 
“ Really,” said the psychiatrist, “ and how long has he been 


thinking on those lines?” 


“For about four months,” replied the farmer. 
“And you did nothing about it?” 


“ No, doctor.” 


“That’s too bad. Why in the name of all that’s reasonable 
didn’t you bring him to see me sooner?” 
“Well, to tell you the truth, doctor, we needed the eggs.” 


Needles(s) to Say! 


Two city girls watched patiently while the farmer and his 
son spread hay for drying. As they turned to go on, one 
said: “I suppose they’re looking for a needle.” 





"There's only one way to handle a woman—and the guy who 
figures out what it is will make a million. 





—GEORGE DEWITT. 
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Hat King 
From Sligo 


Joun J. CAVANAGH, who has died in 


Connecticut, aged 93, was the 
best-known hat-seller in the world. 
If you are a famous man in America 
—and have 1oo dollars to spare—it 
is almost certain that you are wear- 
ing a hat from the shop the young 
Sligo man opened, seventy years 
ago, at the corner of Park Avenue, 
New York. 

The zucchetto (skull cap) worn by 
Cardinal Spellman is lined with silk 
from one of John Cavanagh’s red 
ties. When the Cardinal was going 
to Rome to receive the red hat he 
came into John’s shop with a num- 
ber of zucchetti that had been worn 
by the late Cardinal Hayes. They 
needed re-lining and the only thing 
that could be found to match the 
original Italian silk was the red tie 
John happened to be wearing. 

John Wayne wore a Cavanagh cap 
in The Qutet Man. Every time 
Victor MclLaglen knocked the cap 
off in a fight Wayne would pick it 
up and put it back most carefully on 
his head. This gave Cavanagh great 
satisfaction. That was how a 
Cavanagh cap should be treated. So 
John Wayne became his favourite 
film star. 

One of Cavanagh’s first customers 
was Henry Ford, and the records 
show that he wore the same size hat 


as the Duke of Windsor—6}. These 
are the smallest heads on _ the 
Cavanagh list. 

This world-famous shop, which 
recently opened a branch in London, 
is now run by John’s son, J. Garvan 
Cavanagh. 


Cork Star 
A C©orK girl whose name has be- 
come a household word to 
English television viewers has been 
offered a starring role in the new 
Max Bygraves film, Charley Moon. 
She is twenty-six-year-old Patricia 
Driscoll, born in Clonakilty. 

Patricia’s friendly smile has en- 
deared her to millions of English 
children. They turn on the knob 
every week when she sings songs and 
tells stories in the B.B.C. feature, 
Watch with Mother. 

It began a few years ago when a 
B.B.C. talent scout saw her in an 
Irish play at London’s Embassy 
Theatre. Her TV début in Whirligig 
was so successful that she was 
immediately given her own Picture 
Book programme. 

Patricia hadn’t given a thought to 
films until she got a ring from 
comedian Max Bvegraves, asking her 
to make a test. She left Ireland at 
the age of four when her parents 
moved to Sussex and she has lived 
in England ever since. She is mar- 
ried to Duncan Lamont. 


Polar Research 
n Irish inventor has provided ‘the 
British Antarctic Expedition with 
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a unique instrument—the only one 
of its kind in the world. Part of it 
was made in a barn in Ballymena. 

This instrument—a photometer— 
has the power to magnify light a 
million times. The inventor is Dr. 
E. B. Armstrong, of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, Belfast. 

There is no such thing as absolute 
darkness, but how are you going to 
measure the amount of light in the 
air when it’s so dark you can’t see a 
finger before your nose? The Belfast 
photometer has solved the problem. 
Scientists will use it to register the 
density of night light in the polar 
regions. 

Dr. Armstrong is a son of Mr. 
John Armstrong, F.R.C.S., Bally- 
mena, and he carried out experi- 
ments in a barn at the back of his 
father’s house. The photometer is 
so delicately adjusted that a glowing 


cigarette-end several yards away 
causes the indicator to swirl 
violently. 


Colonial Boy 


NEWSPAPER controversy is taking 

place in Australia about the 
origin of The Wild Colonial Boy. 
Australians like to regard this as 
their own special tune. They’re not 
too pleased with Burl Ives, the 
singer. Burl, after digging into the 
records, says there is no evidence 
that Jack Dowling performed the 
feats claimed for him in the song. 

Anthony Mannion, a Galway man, 
seems to have settled the issue be- 
yond any doubt. Anthony, who lives 
in Perth, has surprised Australians 
by showing that the song is adapted 
from an old Irish folk tune, Young 
Brennan on the Moor. 


“I'm a descendant of Willie 
Brennan,” he writes. “He was a 
cousin of my grandmother, Kathleen 
Brennan, of Dunmore, Co. Galway. 
My grandmother taught the song to 
my father. Note for note it’s the tune 
used for The Wild Colonial Boy. 
She used to sing it as a girl, many 
years before Jack Dowling 
born.” 

Anthony points out that the 
exploits credited to Jack Dowling 
are true about Willie Brennan and 
will be found in the report of his 
trial at Limerick. He kept the English 
authorities on the move over bogs 
and moors for more than cleven 
years before he was caught and 
hanged. 

So now, evidently, the Australians 
must search for another national 
folk anthem! 


Khrushchev’s Foe 
RUSSIAN Jesuit who speaks 
English with an Irish accent 
which he acquired in Dublin stands 
high on the hate-list of Nikita 
Khrushchev. 

This was revealed at a recent press 
conference in Moscow when the 
Russian leader was asked to name 
some of the people he considered 
most dangerous to Soviet influence. 

In reply, Khrushchev mentioned a 
number of well-known names. Then 
he added: “Father Urusov.” 

The forty-two-year-old Jesuit is 
the son of a Tartar prince murdered 
by the Reds in 1917. His world-wide 
propaganda work has earned him the 
bitter hatred of the Soviets. 

While he was a student in Rome 
Father Urusov had an attack of 
tuberculosis and was sent to conval- 
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esce at the Jesuit House of Studies, 
Milltown, Dublin. During his stay 
there he learned English, which was 
10 prove so useful in his battle 
against Communism. 

He is now at Fordham University, 
New York, directing the Institute 
for Contemporary Russian Studies. 


Calamity Fane 
[N Dakota, author Robert J. Casey 
has been doing some research into 
the background of the Wild West 
heroine, Calamity Jane. He has come 
up with the discovery that her real 
name was Burke and that she was 
the daughter of a Tipperary-born 
Irishman. 

Ir was her kindness to a U‘S. 
cavalry officer, Capt. Patrick Egan, 
that gained Calamity her famous 
nickname. She saved Egan’s life in 
a skirmish with the Indians, and he 
said afterwards she was a “ wonder- 
ful woman to have around in a 
calamity.” 

That is the name she carries into 
folk-history, but the name on her 
tombstone is Martha Jane Burke. 
When she died of pneumonia, in 
1903, everybody in Deadwood, South 
Dakota, turned up for her funeral. 
She is buried ,beside Wild Bill 
Hickok on a nearby hilltop. 


Music Unlimited 
LISTEN to the music . 


Donegal Congressmen 
PDONeGAL has a unique claim on two 
of the new Congressmen in the 
House of Representatives at Wash- 
ington. Both are the sons of parents 
who were born in Kilcar and they 
are relatives, but they sit on opposite 
sides of the House—one is a 
Democrat, the other a Republican! 

The Democrat, Paul J. Kildea, 
hails from San Antonio, Texas. He 
is a son of Pat Kildea, who emi- 
grated from Ireland in 1871. Hang- 
ing on a wall in Paul’s house is a 
picture of the thatched cottage in 
which his father was born. Paul took 
the photo a few years ago on a visit 
to his Donegal cousin, John Gildea. 

Paul is a man with many brothers: 
James is Assistant Attorney General 
of the U.S.; Owen is the Sheriff of 
Bexar County, Texas; William an 
executive with General Motors; Tom 
is in the army, a Lieut.-Colonel; and 
Frank is a priest, Rev. F. A. Kildea, 
O.M.L. 

The new Republican Congress- 
man, Emmet F. Byrne, is a brilliant 
lawyer from Chicago. Attorney 
Byrne led for the State in the famous 
Loeb-Leopold murder case. During 
the five years when the gangsters 
were on top in Chicago he risked his 
life many times in prosecuting them. 


. . Of a little, whistling boy: ... 


There’s not a sound more splendid . . . Than a song per- 


formed for joy . . 


. Let it fill your household . . . Every 


corner, all the day . . . Be glad, and give it welcome—... 


You can’t stop it, anyway! 


what you think. 


INK twice before you speak, especially if you intend to say 


—Irish Echo. 
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Over the mountains with 
253 refugees and 
49 elephants 


My Life 
Among the 
Elephants 


LT.-COL. J. H. WILLIAMS 


F asked what I consider the 

Most interesting thing about the 

elephant, I would say it is its 
span of life and its great similarity 
to man—not only its full age, but 
its life cycles. It lives to approxi- 
mately seventy years (plus ten, or 
even twenty, in rare cases). 

To Buddhists, the elephant is the 
top of the ladder in their belief in 
reincarnation. If he is not to be born 
again as man, no Burman desires 
anything else but to be born as an 
elephant. This is due to the simi- 
larity of the life cycle of ages; also 
the elephant is not carnivorous and 
does not destroy life. 

My study in Burma commenced 
when elephants were at a premium 
for working teak. This followed the 
scarcity caused by the First World 
War. 

Young animals of seventeen to 
twenty-one years were prized most 
because they were fairly easily 
broken and did not need much keep 
before they were in harness. The 
cruelty involved, however, was ter- 
rible. It took at least a month before 





the animal was broken, and then 
not only broken in spirit but in 
heart. This was done chiefly by 
starvation. 

Our working herd was approxi- 
mately 2,000 strong, but it was so 
uneconomical to keep the calves 
that the mother had no pre-natal or 
post-natal care. Forty per cent. were 
killed by tigers, §0 per cent. of the 
survivals died of ill-nourishment, 
and the other 10 per cent. got 
mixed up with the wild herds and 
lost as soon as they could fend for 
themselves. 

Incidentally, the “ dance halls” 
of the elephant as described by 
Kipling were nothing but the 
“maternity wards” of the wild 
herds. Their so-called “dance 
halls ” were merely circles, where 
the jungle had been trodden flat by 
the wild herd, whilst in the centre 
the mother elephant gave birth to 
her calf. 

In semi-domesticated herds, 4 
pregnant female, months before the 
birth of her calf, gets attached to 
another full-grown female com- 
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panion. They become inseparable 
and remain so until well after the 
new arrival. This companion is 
known as the “aunty”. She will 
fight to the last with the mother 
against tiger attack. Even so, the 
pair are not always a match for the 
tiger. 

No animal in the world is as 
easily broken as the calf elephant. 
At the age of six it learns, between 
sunrise and sunset, to carry on its 
head a Burmese boy or “ oozie” 
and to sit with its fore-elbows and 
hind knees on the ground. 

The calf remains at school for 
fifteen years; like ourselves, the 
elephant does no real work before 
it is twenty or twenty-one. 

In Burma, the finished animal 
knew at least forty-eight words of 
command—apart from being under 
control by the calf and foot of the 
rider. The average elephant had a 
carrying capacity of something like 
£60,000 in a forty-five-years’ work- 
ing life. 

By 1942, when the Japanese 
occupied Burma, 90 per cent. of re- 
plenishments were made up from 
calves born in captivity. There were 
6,000 elephants working in the 
forests. 

What happens to the old ele- 
phants? They die a normal death. 
We never destroyed one. They were 
“ pensioned ”’. 

They normally die in the hot 
season when water and fodder are 
scarcest. Being unable to roam far, 
they usually make for the base of a 
waterfall to find a trickle of water 
and a little green fodder. The early 
showers of the monsoons chill the 
old animals and they collapse. The 
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E author has been engaged 
for over thirty-six years in 
the breeding, management and 
observation of the Indian ele- 
phant. He claims it is the most 
intelligent animal of ail. 
Recently he travelled through 
Siam, Ceylon and South India 
to find locations and suitable 
elephants—particularly a leading 
Tusker—to take the film part of 
his hero-animal Bandoola, the 
story of which is founded on 
his two books, “ Elephant Bill” 
and “ Bandoola” (published by 
Rupert Hart-Davis, London). 


ect 


break of the monsoon follows, 
changing the trickle to tons of spate 
water. The carcase is carried 
through gorges and over cataracts 
and, in a distance of a few miles, 
it disintegrates. The tusks provide 
a meal for the porcupine. 

I do not think that anyone who 
has spent half a lifetime in the 
breeding, training and management 
of any animal was better repaid than 
I was by the elephant. 

On one occasion, with 253 
refugees and forty-nine elephants, I 
was able to get the whole lot over 
seemingly impossible mountain and 
jungle terrain to safety. Facing an 
escarpment of 270 feet, practically 
sheer, my hero elephant, Bandoola, 
led the way after we had dug steps. 
Bandoola was, unfortunately, a 
casualty later in the war. 

The Indian elephant eats in the 
wild state anything from 600 to 
1,000 Ib. of green fodder a day— 
every leaf, branch, blade, root or 
creeper of which is hand-picked by 
the animal itself, with that wonder- 
ful trunk of his, 
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At birth, that enormous trunk 
at the tip or “ finger ” is not much 
larger than the index finger of the 
human hand. The calf suckles with 
its mouth; the little trunk for the 
first twelve hours after birth is a 
useless, non-flexible membrane. 

If it were flexible it would tickle 
the mother so much she’d never 
allow it near her. It suckles for at 


least four years, and not until about 
the age of six is it self-supporting 
on green jungle fodders. 

It is mot mature or passed the 
adolescent age until nineteen or 
twenty years of age. It does aot 
breed before the age of twenty 

The full-grown elephant fears no 
animal, but the calf is a savoury 
for the tiger. 


Why He Proposed 


WE rounded up some of the 5,000 women who are planning 

to get married within the next six months, and threw 
them a strictly off-the-record question: How did he propose? 
Here are some of the replies we received : 

“In a Grafton Street doorway, in the rain, piteously won- 
dering how we’d make out, having previously been threatened 
with desertion by me if he didn’t come to the point.” 

“ Jocosely, indiscreetly, after an office party to celebrate 
his boss’s engagement; in a cinema, to the annoyance of the 
people around.” 

“On the top of a twenty-two bus when I casually sprang 
the news that I had decided to visit my sister in the States.” 

“On the Featherbed mountain, after four hours of silent 
tramping, and forty-three chain-smoked cigarettes.” 

“On Killiney hill, under a full moon, where his best pal, 
on being sworn to secrecy, had advised him to take the plunge; 
his best pal had confided, in strict secrecy, with my best pal, 
and she had confided in me: it took a lot out of the four 
of us.” 

“In a flush of triumph, having just heard that he had won 
£50 in a crossword, over a cup of coffee.” 

“With flowers and a pretty speech on the front porch, 
having first asked my father’s permission, on a bended knee 
and with (I discovered later) a book of etiquette in his 
pocket.” 

“At a tennis club dance, conscious of his bald patch, and 
having first stated that bachelordom was a fate worse than 
death.” 

“His mother asked me.” —Pictorial. 
"Tose who think swimming improves the figure should look 

at a duck. 











This woman masqueraded as a 
man and was one of Marlborough’s 
toughest soldiers ! 





AMAZON FROM DUBLIN 


WALKER 


RONALD 


| as a child in Dublin in the 
1670s, Christian Ross was a 

mischievous, quick-silver tom- 
boy. She rode as well as, or better 
than, any boy of her age (prefer- 
ring always a spirited mount to 
match her own fiery nature); she 
could leap a five-barred gate, and 
once landed herself before the 
magistrates for spearing a soldier in 
the calf with a spit. 

While Christian was in her teens, 
an aunt died leaving her an inn and 
for some time she was satisfied to 
run the business. Finally, however, 
her affections were taken by one of 
her servants, a handsome, good- 


natured young man named Richard 
Welsh. 

The choice proved an excellent 
one; after the wedding ceremony, 
Richard continued to be her willing 
servant where he might have made 
himself master, and the couple 
lived happily while she bore him 
two children. Then came the dis- 
aster which was to change her life: 


_ while she was bearing his third 


child, Richard disappeared. 
Almost a year later she received 
a letter from him from Flanders. 
In the note (Richard claimed it was 
his twelfth to her), he told how he 
had met an old school friend, now 
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an Ensign, and had a drink or two 
with him. The next thing he knew 
was that he was aboard a recruiting 
ship in full sail for the war in 
Flanders. He had obviously been 
lured aboard while in his cups. 

Telling her friends that she was 
going to England to look for her 
husband, Kit sold her goods, saw 
that the inn was in safe hands and 
set off on her great adventure. 

She bought a sword with a silver 
hilt and, wearing one of her 
husbend’s suits of clothes and with 
her hair shorn, she presented her- 
self at the recruiting office as 
Christopher Welsh. She was duly 
sworn in. 

She was in her early twenties 
when she arrived on the Continent 
and began the adventurous search 
for her husband. As a private sen- 
tinel of a Regiment of Foot she 
could outswear and outswagger any 
man in her company. Her fighting 
qualities allowed no possible doubt 
of her “manly ” virility. 

Her handsome face and figure 
attracted the attention of the 
daughter of a burgomaster of Gor- 
cun. In playing her réle, Kit so 
captivated the girl that there was 
serious talk of marriage. 

This, naturally, gave “ Chris- 
topher Welsh” cause for worry. 
But the burgomaster’s daughter 
was not without other suitors: a 
sergeant, despairing of ever making 
any headway in fair courting 
against such a formidable rival as 
Christopher, decided to try to take 
the girl by force. 

Incensed, Kit buckled on the 
silver-hilted sword and searched out 
the sergeant. In a few choice words 


she goaded him into drawing his 
sword and, before the officers of 
the Regiment had time to part 
them, inflicted two serious wounds 
in return for a scratch on her arm. 

It was a serious charge for which 
she was arraigned before the officers 
of the Regiment, but the Flemish 
girl and her father told their story 
and pleaded on her behalf and she 
was acquitted. The burgomaster 
and his daughter pressed for an 
early marriage, but Kit successfully 
put it off by saying that she wanted 
to prove her worth and would marry 
when she had her commission. 

At the battle of Landen, in which 
Patrick Sarsfield was mortally 
wounded, Christopher was wounded 
and taken prisoner, but she man- 
aged to keep up the masquerade. 
After an exchange of prisoners she 
joined the Scots Greys. 

She returned to Dublin in 1697, 
where she kept up the deception, 
but rejoined the Scots Greys when 
the war was renewed in 1702. She 
marched with Marlborough through 
many campaigns to the Danube. 

She was wounded in the hip at 
Schellenberg, but managed to be 
cured in time to enjoy the plunder 
of Bavaria, although she carried the 
ball in her hip for the rest of her 
life. 

At last she found Richard— 
making love to a Dutch girl! She 
presented herself to the. Dutch lady 
as the brother of Richard’s wife and 
warned her off in no uncertain 
terms. After telling Richard exactly 
what she thought of him, she 
agreed to a reconciliation on con- 
dition that he preserved her secret. 
The pair served together as brothers 
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until the battle of Ramillies in 1706. 
At Ramillies a cannon-ball ripped 
off the top of Kit’s skull, and it was 
while being treated in hospita! that 
army surgeons discovered her sex. 
Soon the whole story was known 
throughout the army and Kit be- 
came as famous and as popular as 
Marlborough himself. 

Wondering how to remain with 
Richard as his acknowledged wife, 
Kit first became cook for the Regi- 
ment, but so missed the excitement 
—and the profits—of her marauding 
days that she decided to turn 
sutleress. 

As a sutleress she was fearless 
and formidable. She thought highly 
of the British soldier (during her 
lifetime she married three of them! ) 
and she thought twice as much of 
Richard, but the enemy—and the 
luckless civilians—meant nothing 
to her. 

She would kill without compunc- 
tion; she would strip a farm to 
provide a meal for her husband; 
yet she was a gentle nurse to any 
who needed her ministrations. 
Favoured in preference to all other 
sutlers, she was allowed to pitch 
her tent in front of the army while 
the rest were sent to the rear. 

She brought water from wells in 
the firing line, ran the gauntlet of 
enemy positions to feed her hus- 
band and others, carried out tasks 
that many a soldier feared to do, 
and any wounded who found them- 
selves in her care were lucky 
indeed. 

At the siege of Ath she cooked a 
meat stew for her husband and his 
officers, sneaked with it through an 
enemy-occupied village and served 


it piping hot. While the men were 
eating she saw one of the enemy 
sneaking out of the village to pick 
a turnip from a nearby field, where- 
upon she borrowed a musket and 
shot the soldier dead. 

At the same instant an enemy 
sniper’s ball caught her in the 
mouth. The men who had rushed 
to her side thought the recoil from 
her own shot had caused 
damage until she spat the ball— 
and several teeth—into her hand. 

Richard was the only real love 
of her life, and she followed him 


into every action, enjoying the | 


danger and excitement of battle. At 
last, during the fighting at Malpla- 
quet, she lost sight of him. She 
searched the woods while shot 
splintered the trees around her. 

After searching among _ the 
corpses she found his body—about 
to be plundered by a soldier, who 
slunk away on her approach. She 
threw herself on his body and wept 
uncontrollably. She buried the 
corpse with her own hands. 

Eleven weeks later Kit married 
Hugh Jones of the Royal Grena- 
diers. He was mortally wounded at 
St. Venant a year later, but his 
death was no great loss to Kit, who 
finished the war without taking 
another spouse. 

In England in 1712, Kit, now 
better known as Mother Ross, was 
received by Marlborough and was 
presented to Queen Anne, who 
awarded her a pension of a shilling 
a day for life. 

Now forty-five, Kit began to 
think of settling down. She bought 
a small inn—and married another 
husband: Welch Fusilier Private 
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Davies. He drank her profits as 
speedily as she made them. 

Her life became gradually quieter 
—except for one notable occasion 
on which she was credited with 
“splitting a highwayman’s skull 
with one of his own pistols, taking 
his horse and receiving {18 in 
rewards from the grateful towns- 
people.” 

dp 1739 her husband fell ill with 


a mysterious fever. Kit, herself 
suffering from scurvy, rheumatism 
and the dropsy, nursed him 
devotedly to the end and died her 
self four days later. She was buried 
in Chelsea Hospital cemetery with 
full military honours, and three 
volleys were fired over her grave. 
Her tombstone reads simply: 
“Mrs. Christian Davies, also 
Mother Ross, 1667-1739.” 


Ke 


N a June day more than a century ago Henry Thoreau 
noted in his journal: “If a man walks in the woods for 


Beauty and the Beast 





love of them for half his days, he is esteemed a loafer; but if 
he spends his whole day as a speculator, shearing off those 
woods, he is esteemed industrious and enterprising—making 
earth bald before its time.” 


A Bit Eager 
A BLUSHING young woman handed the clerk a telegram form 
containing only a name, address, and the word Yes. 
“You know,” said the clerk, “ you can send ten words for 
the same price.” 
“TI know,” she said, “ but wouldn’t I look eager if I said 
it ten times?” 
—The Link. 


Wrong Number 
“ [_00K, madam,” said the irate fellow who was strap-hanging 
on the bus, “ you are standing on my foot.” 
“Oh, I am sorry,” the lady standing next to him said. “I 
really thought it belonged to this man sitting down.” 


Smooth Passage 
“ [VE got to get a present,” confided a customer in a Dublin 
shop, “for a very rich old aunt who can hardly walk. 
Any suggestions?” 
The clerk considered a moment, then came up with, “ How 
about some floor wax?” 
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Tommy Farr sang the “Londonderry 
Air” on his way to the fight. “it used 
to be my speciality,” he said. ; 


Was Spider Kelly 
the Winner ? 


A. ¥. LIEBLING recalls a controversial bout 


HERE was to be a fifteen- 

round fight in Dublin for the 

featherweight championship of 
Europe. The defending champion, a 
Frenchman named Ray Famechon, 
had been induced to go there to 
fight the challenger, Billy (Spider 
II) Kelly. This Kelly, my friends 
said, was the British and British 
Empire champion, and a man of 
promise. 

On board the Aer Lingus ’plane 
from London I met Tommy Farr, 
the Welsh heavyweight. He was 
covering the bout for an English 
newspaper. 

I met him again at dinner in a 
Dublin hotel; he was eating with 
three businessmen from Derry, 
young Kelly’s home town, whom he 
had taken into the aura of his great- 
ness. Between courses he auto- 
graphed cards for the young bus- 
boys and the waiters. 

After dinner the five of us drove 
to Donnybrook in the Derrymen’s 
car. The streets were full of auto- 
mobiles from the North of Ireland 
and the three free counties of 
Ulster. One car we came up behind 
had a hand-lettered sign on its rear 
window reading “Won’t you come 


into my parlour? said the Spider to 
the Ray.” Farr, who, like most 
Welshmen, can sing, paid his pas- 
sage with The Londonderry Air. 
“Tt used to be my speciality,” he 
said. We were the success of the 
cavalcade. 

The fight was to be held in a 
monster garage, built to house all 
the omnibuses of Dublin. 6,750 
chairs had been borrowed from 
caterers and undertakers. The bout 
was being staged by Jack Solomons, 
the London promoter, with the 
co-operation of the officials in 
charge of An Téstal. 

Famechon was to get £3,000; 
Kelly £2,000 and, in the unanimous 
opinion of the Derrymen, the Euro- 
pean featherweight championship 
as well, after which Solomons had 
promised him a match with Sandy 
Saddler for the world’s title. Fame- 
chon was thirty years old and Kelly 
twenty-three, and both had made 
the featherweight limit of 126 lbs. 
at two o'clock that afternoon. 

I had expected a delay at the 
gate, but Mr. Farr swept me in 
with him—in the double capacity 
of journalist and celebrity, he had 
the run of the house—and an usher 
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conducted me to my chair, in the 
second row ring-side, where my 
neighbours regarded me with the 
respect due to my illustrious 
sponsorship. 

The low ceiling of the bus garage 
kept the cigarette smoke down, and, 
although things had not progressed 
past the first preliminary, the ring 
was enveloped in a blue haze, 
giving the scene the look of a paint- 
ing of a club fight by Bellows. 

A fanfare of hunting horns was 
sounded at the remote end of the 
garage, and a cheer began, distant 
at first, louder as its object 
approached the ring. It was Kelly, 
surrounded by his faction. He was 
a baby-faced boy with a crew cut, 
who looked more like eighteen than 
twenty-three. The calves of his legs 
resembled those of a school quarter- 
miler—large and rounded—but his 
torso and arms, white and boyish, 
were less impressively developed. 

The Frenchman, whose entry 
was heralded by a less enthusiastic 
fanfare, was sleek, wide-shouldered, 
long-armed, and spindle-shanked. 
His antiquity inspired no compar- 
able demonstration of respectful 
affection by the crowd. 

The master of ceremonies im- 
plored the audience to stop smoking 
during the coming contest, and all 
the men within my sight extin- 

“guished their cigarettes. He next 
introduced the boxers, giving their 
weights to the ounce—Kelly had a 
ten-ounce weight advantag: e—and, 
finally, the referee, who received a 
polite, unsuspicious cheer. He had 
the buttery tint so common among 
Hollanders, and walked about the 
ring with the exaggerated spryness 


of a Teuton being dashing. He had 
a snipe nose that pointed at the 
ceiling, and held himself so straight 
that his Adam’s apple created a 
noticeable deviation from the ver- 
tical, pushing a neat bow tie in 
front of it. 

Kelly went to work methodically; 
he landed a light tap on the 
Frenchman’s nose, parried a return 
with his right, and then tapped 
twice more. Famechon floundered 
at him a bit, like a fellow reaching 
over a man’s shoulder to shake 
hands with someone behind him, 
and the round ended with no 
damage to either. 

After the second round, Kelly 
settled down to work, drawing leads, 
popping the slower Frenchman with 
fast, precise jabs, and once, in the 
fourth, even landing a really good 
right uppercut to the diaphragm in 
close. When Famechon started a 
punch, Kelly would be going in 
another direction. Usually when 
the Frenchman got close to him, 
Kelly would cease trying to do 
harm and concentrate on escape, as 
if he were fighting a middleweight 
instead of a gaffer his own size. 

He was good at ducking and slip- 
ping away, but nobody was ever 
hurt by being ducked away from. 
Still, he outboxed his man round 
after round—I gave him four in 2 
row—and the bus garage swelled 
with the sound of shouting. The 
jabs had little sting, but since Kelly 
was younger than Famechon, it 
appeared reasonable that he would 
keep on piling up points as the 
fight went on, and at the end would 
take the decision. By the seventh, 
Famechon, having apparently de- 
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cided that the boy couldn’t hurt 
him at all, was rushing after him, 
slapping and pushing but unable to 
accomplish much. 

And so they went, round after 
round—Kelly almost never using 
his right except to block and never 
following an advantage beyond a 
second or third light pop when he 
had his man set up for a real one. 
At the beginning of every round 
he crossed himself, and whenever 
Famechon’s slaps strayed low he 
would look appealingly at the 
referee. 

As they came up for the fifteenth, 
I had them all square on my card— 
six rounds for each and two even— 
but I had a feeling that. Kelly’s 
margins had been a trifle clearer. I 
gave him the final round, which 
was as tantalisingly ineffectual as 
all the others, and as hard to pick 
a winner in. Just the same, I was 
sure that Kelly deserved the 


decision. It was then that the. 


Dutchman raised Famechon’s hand. 

“There was a long pause as a 
stunned audience . .. . slowly 
gathered what it meant—Billy Kelly 
had lost the fight,” wrote John Healy 
in The Irish Press next morning. 
“And then, slowly at first, until it 
gathered momentum and burst like 
a rumbling volcano, they got to 
their feet and cut loose with a solid 
barrage of catcalls, boos, whistles 
and shouts.” 

Famechon probably thought he 
had won, as any fighter does who 
has made it at all close. Kelly sat 
in his corner with head almost be- 
tween his knees, the picture of 
dejection. He had played it safe for 
fifteen rounds and failed to obtain 


the reward of thrift and diligence. 

It is unlikely that it had occurred 
to the referee when he raised 
Famechon’s hand that he would be 
immoderately happy to see the 
Amsterdam airport again. The 
Kelly rooters were standing in the 
aisles and on the undertakers’ 
chairs, which assumed a new 
significance. 

Encouraged by a number of big 
men in mufti, probably detectives, 
who had entered the ring, the 
referee got as far as the ropes, 
climbed through them to the ring 
apron, and stood there like a fellow 
who has never gone off a diving- 
board and wishes he hadn’t walked 
out to the end. He was as pale as 
the inside of a Gouda cheese. 

The Gardai marched to the edge 
of the ring below him and formed 
a phalanx, into which they lowered 
him down. They then marched 
forward, with the Dutchman in the 
centre. A smal! man in a raincoat 
tried to cut in from the rear, swing- 
ing a punch under a cop’s armpit. 
The guard turned around, laugh- 
ing, and slung him about twenty 
feet, using the man’s raincoat as a 
hammer thrower uses the wire on 
the hammer. The wild shouting 
continued, the ushers were ignored 
for another five minutes, and then 
everybody began to laugh and chat 
and light up cigarettes again, in 
preparation for the bouts that would 
wind up the programme. 

By the time I got back to the 
hotel Mr. Farr was established be- 
fore a snack of cold chicken and 
cold ham, with a few bottles of 
Guinness. Like me, he thought 
Kelly had deserved to win. “ Kelly 
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has nothing for the seeker of blood 
and thunder, but those who enjoy 
the grace of movement and text- 
book poonching will be pleased by 
the Derry craftsman,” he said. 

Mr. Farr was naturally the 
oracle of the occasion and won the 
golden opinion of all until he burst 


out ingenuously, “ The truth is that 
the lod fights like he was in a 
rooddy balloon at the end of a 
rooddy stick. Every time tother lod 
it "im in the goot, ’e looked ot the 
referee. Is the referee "is rooddy 
grondmother? Was he too proud to 
reciprocate?” 


i 


A Little of What You Fancy 

"THOSE people who boast that they eat and drink what they 
like and have never had a day’s illness in their lives will be 

encouraged by two pronouncements in Family Doctor. 

The first argues that our ancestors, when they stopped 
eating raw roots and took to cooking, “ lost nothing but their 
indigestion.” The argument proceeds to lay down that a diet 
of nothing but fruit and salad would “kill us off in no time,” 
unless reinforced by steak and kidney pudding, fish and chips, 
sausage and mash, bacon and eggs, Irish stew, and Lancashire 
hot pot. 

The second point is that “ There’s no such thing as a tonic.” 
* Hypophosphites are, it seems, an extraordinary idea dating 
from the days when someone discovered a small amount of 
phosphorus in the brain and wildly imagined that by taking 
more of the stuff he would get more brainy. 

Our ordinary diet, the Family Doctor claims, almost cer- 
tainly contains all the vitamins we need. 


Father’s Scent 


[_L' Kathieen’s mother had caught a cold, and had turned 
to an old remedy—a small drop of hot whiskey. 

A little later Kathleen, aged five, was ready for bed. As she 
kissed her mother good night a look of reproach crept into 
her eyes. “ Mother,” she said solemnly, “ you’ve been using 
father’s scent.” 


L®Aversuip: The art of getting somebody else to do some- 
thing you want done because he wants to do it. 
—PRESIDENT EISENHOWER. 
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Mr. Flynn 


VICTOR CANNING 


Finds Out 


Lady Clanarty’s jewellery was 
being stolen from her piece by piece. But 


r. GROGAN, the butler, escorted 

Mr. Flynn into his room and 

with a ponderous grace drew 
a chair for him to the table. 

Mr. Flynn sat down like a tired 
elephant; the chair creaked and his 
grey suit settled into the folds and 
creases of a man whose habits are 
sedentary. He was an Insurance 
Claims Investigator and this was his 
sixth visit to Clanarty Hall. He 
leaned forward on his elbows, ran 
his plump fingers through his grey 
hair and nodded approvingly as Mr. 
Grogan fetched a bottle of whiskey 
and glasses from the cupboard. 

At intervals during the last ten 
years Lady Clanarty had been 
robbed of over two thousand pounds 
worth of jewellery, and Mr. Flynn 
was convinced that only one of the 
servants could be responsible. The 
previous week a fine diamond ring 
had disappeared from Lady Clan- 
arty’s bedroom. 

“Water?” asked Mr. Grogan, 
pouring whiskey into the glass. 

“What for?” demanded Mr. 
Flynn. He took the glass and the 
whiskey was gone. “ This,” he said 


pushing the glass back, “is causing 
Reprinted from Everybody’s 


how was it being done ? 


a deal of trouble to my company— 
The Grand Alliance of Ireland.” 

“ Magnificent name,” said Mr. 
Grogan. 

“And trouble also for Lady 
Clanarty.” 

“ Magnificent woman,” breathed 
Mr. Grogan. 

“ Naturally the staff come under 
suspicion.” 

“Household servants are always 
under suspicion. Mr. Flynn, I 
should dislike your job.” 

Mr. Flynn said unenthusiastically, 
“It takes me about.” He pulled 
from his waistcoat pocket a small 
and crumpled note-book, and as he 
sipped his second glass of whiskey 
he leafed through the pages. Then, 
the lids almost closing over his eyes, 
he said heavily, “These thefts 
always occur in the spring or the 
summer. Always at long intervals. 
Small thefts, you may say, but they 
mount up.” He consulted his note- 
book. “ Two thousand pounds nine 
shillings and sixpence.” 

“Irs a handy sum,” said Mr. 
Grogan solemnly. 

“Let us take in social order the 
people who go into the bedroom,” 
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went on Mr. Flynn. “ By the way, 
this is a fine whiskey. Improves each 
time I come.” 

“It’s the best.” 

“Her ladyship, now,” said Mr. 
Flynn. “Careless, would you say?” 

“ Not more than any woman. Less 
since all this. Only place she leaves 
her jewellery about now is the bed- 
room before she locks it up.” 

“Yet six times in the last ten 
years she has lost various items, all 
from her bedroom. How is she 
financially?” 

“Rolling with it,” said Mr. 
Grogan richly. “ Couldn’t keep this 
house and estate otherwise. But 
there is always the question of mean- 
ness. Each time she has lost some- 
thing—she has gone abroad within 
the month.” 

“Could have taken it herself, 
claimed the insurance and then sold 
it on the Continent? But then, she 
is a woman of honour.” 

“With the blood of Irish kings 
in her. Sixty next spring and I’ve 
been her butler for fifteen years. I 
won’t hear a word against her in 
public.” 

Mr. Flynn lit himself a cigarette. 
“ Now, there’s yourself, Mr. Grogan. 
How about you?” 

“Tm well for a man of fifty. 
Financially I'm very happy, though 
the tradespeople don’t pay the com- 
mission they used to on the house- 
hold orders.” 

“ Recreations?” 

“ Talking, and a dip on the horses 
now and then.” 

“Should I take Lady Clanarty’s 
personal maid or the footman 
next?” 

“You could take ’em both and 





drop ’em in the ocean and I'd miss 
neither. The maid has no natural 
gaiety, and devil a kiss could you 
get out of her in a dark passage. 
And he has no conversation except 
to say boo to a goose. But, in order, 
take the maid.” 

“Florence Drummond.” Mr. 
Flynn consulted his book. “ Age— 
she’s not telling. Ten years here. 
Spinster. Scot. Finances?” 

“ She walks three miles to the vil- 
lage twice a week to save the bus 
fare. If it weren’t a high road with 
folks about, she’d walk it barefoot 
to save the shoe leather.” 

“Would she lift a diamond ring 
or a pair of pearl ear-rings? It’s 
always little things, you'll notice.” 

“She might at that, but she'd 
have your eyes out if you suggested 
it.” 


Mr. Flynn scratched his nose and 


watched Mr. Grogan refill their 
glasses. 
“And the footman—Herbert 


Hugh Weepen?” 

“ Six foot of unfriendliness, going 
bald on top. Forty. Unmarried. 
Twelve years with us and hardly a 
dozen words from him the whole 
time.” 

“ Finances?” 

“He has thirty-one pounds and 
five pence in the Post Office bank 
as of last June—which was the time 
when you were here before and the 
search was made. I took the liberty 
of examining his book.” 

“ Morals?” 

“ He’s English. I wouldn’t give a 
mother’s son of ’em a_ good 
character.” 

“ Recreations?” 

“I told you. Saying boo to geese. 
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He spends his days off watching 
birds and the like. I think he has 
bats in the belfry. He has a tank 
ful of newts in his bedroom, any- 
way. And he watches bugs through 
a microscope. It’s the sack I'd have 
given him long ago, except that I’ve 


nothing against him, and her lady- , = 


ship would be annoyed since he 
plays the organ in her private 
chapel twice a week.” 

Mr. Flynn looked at his note- 
book and said sadly, “ Always small 
stuff. Rings, brooches. And 
always from her bedroom. We’ve 
had the floorboards up, the chairs 
to pieces, the place searched from 
top to bottom. It’s from the inside, 
Mr. Grogan.” 

“You’re a true detective, Mr. 
Flynn.” 

“Insurance assessor,” said Mr. 
Flynn gently. ““ The Grand Alliance 
of Ireland. Capital over half a 
million.” 

“ There’s also Fanny O'Reilly,” 
said Mr. Grogan. “ She takes up her 
ladyship’s hot milk of an evening 
before her bath.” 

“ Age?” 

“A buxom twenty-five. Pleasant 
creature with a gezerous disposi- 
tion.” 


“ Finances?” 
“Give her last penny to a 
beggar.” 


_A bell over the door rang. Mr. 
Grogan glanced up amd said, 


“ That’s her ladyship.” 

He got up and, as he left the 
room, said, “ You'll have missed the 
train back. We'll make you comfort- 

for the night.” 

Mr. Grogan went out, but he was 
back within five minutes. He stood 





insiae the door and smiled. “ It’s 
happened again, Mr. Flynn. It’s the 
sapphire ring she was given after 
her first boy was born, and there’s 
the three of them in the room. Her 

maid, the footman and 
Fanny O'Reilly.” 

Mr. Flynn said unhappily, “ It’s 
been done to spite me. The over- 
weening pride of the criminal 
mind.” 

They went up to the bedroom. 
Lady Clanarty was sitting by the 
fire which had just been lit. The 
room was a blaze of light from a 
fine chandelier. The footman and 
the personal maid stood in the 
centre of the room a yard apart. 
Fanny O'Reilly, dark-haired, full- 
bosomed, was by the half-open 
window. 

“ Mr. Flynn,” said Lady Clanarty 
querulously, “ it’s one of these three 
must be guilty and you'll oblige me 
by deciding!” 

Mr. Flynn said, “ Give me the 
facts, your ladyship, and maybe 
they'll speak for themselves.” 

“You talk like a fool,” she said 
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sharply. “‘ However, here they are.” 

She had been in the bathroom ad- 
joining the bedroom with her per- 
sonal maid. Before going in, she had 
put her sapphire ring with other 
pieces of jewellery on the dressing 
table. The bathroom door had been 
open and she had seen and heard the 
footman come in to light the fire 
which she insisted on having the 
whole year round. 

“A fire in June may be extrava- 
gant, Mr. Flynn, but I have reached 
the age and have the means to in- 
dulge myself.” 

Her personal maid had left the 
bathroom and gone into the bed- 
room after a while. Lady Clanarty 
had heard her talking to Fanny 
O'Reilly, who had come in with the 
hot milk. A few moments later Lady 
Clanarty had also gone into the bed- 
room. The three servants were still 
there and Lady Clanarty, going up 
to her dressing table, had noticed at 
once that her sapphire ring had 
gone. 

She raised her stick. “ Devil a 
move have they made since I dis- 
covered the loss. I made em stand 
stock still where they are now and I 
rang for Mr. Grogan. Now search 
’em!” 

“Tl have no man put his hands 
on me,” said the personal maid. 

“Til do it myself,” said Lady 
Clanarty. “ You and O'Reilly.” 

The footman said nothing. 

Mr. Flynn, who had a fine sense 
of delicacy, arranged things. He and 
Mr. Grogan took the footman into 
the bathroom and stripped him. 
But there was no ring on the foot- 


man. 
“He could have thrown it out of 
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the window, intending to pick it up 
later,” suggested Mr. Flynn. 

“ Not unless he wants to dive into 
twelve feet of the dirtiest water be- 
tween here and Dublin. The moat’s 
under the window.” 

When they had finished with Her- 
bert Hugh Weepen, Lady Clanarty 
took her personal maid into the 
bathroom. But she found nothing. 
Then Fanny O'Reilly was taken in 
and searched. But there was nothing 
on her either. 

They then locked all three ser- 
vants in the bathroom and went 
over the bedroom searching for the 
ring. But there was no ring. 

Her ladyship tapped her stick on 
the floor irritably. “Get into that 
bathroom and send my maid out 
here. She can search me.” 

But there was no ring on Lady 
Clanarty. 

Mr. Flynn had supper with Mr. 
Grogan and over their boiled ham 
Mr. Flynn said, “Is it usual for a 
footman to have pockets in the tails 
of his coat?” 

“Tt is, Mr. Flynn. Where else 
would a man slip the few odds 
and ends that come his way other- 
wise?” 

“And with one of the pockets 


having two buttons to close the 
top?” 
Mr. Grogan looked surprised. 


“ Now why the devil should he have 
that? It’s a refinement I never heard 
of. Are you on to something, Mr. 
Flynn?” 

“The pocket lining was dirty 
and smelt of mice. Does he keep 
white mice?” 

“Maybe, but not in his pockets. 
Why?” 
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Mr. Flynn x ay len A question. 

“ This is a very fine ham 

“ Home-cured.” 

“The window of the bedroom 
was open the first time when you 
went in?” 

“ Sure. Though she has her fire, 
her Ladyship’s a fiend for fresh air. 
What are you after, Mr. Flynn? 
O'Reilly was by the window.” 

The clock in the chapel tower 
began to strike ten. Mr. Flynn 
checked his watch. “ Slow,” he said, 
and then went on: 

“When does our friend do his 
practising on that chapel organ?” 

‘ Every morning early.” 

“ We'll pay him a visit. 

They walked in on the aa 
early the next morning as he was 
playing. He stopped as Mr. Flynn 
said, “Stand up. Now, will you 
hand the ring over or do we search 
you?” 

Herbert Hugh Weepen stood 
silently for a moment and then he 
put his hand into his waistcoat 
pocket and pulled out the sapphire 
ring 

Mr. Grogan said, 
nothing to say?” 

The footman said, “ The wages 
here are small. A man of science 
needs occasional money for micro- 
scopes, books and a decent holiday 
at a good hotel.” 


“Have you 


Hollywood Intelligence 


Mr. Flynn nodded. “You're a 
man of imagination and _intelli- 
gence.” 

“He’s off his rocker,” 
Grogan firmly. 

“ Quite,” said Mr. Flynn. “ It’s a 
suggestion you made before and I’m 
grateful to you. Though you ex- 
pressed it differently then.” 

“ Bats in the belfry?” 

“ Quite. When he planned to steal 
something he went up into the belfry 
here and caught one of the bats that 
roost there. He carried it about in 
his coat-tail pocket. Then when at 
night he stole a ring—always some- 
thing small—he fitted it to the bat’s 
body with a rubber band. Easy 
enough with a little practice. All he 
had to do was to toss the bat out 
of the bedroom window.” 

“ Bats,” said the footman pre- 
cisely, “have a homing instinct 
similar to pigeons. They always 
roost in the same place.” 

“Let me tell this,” said Mr. 
Flynn. “ If I may continue, the next 
morning our friend here goes up to 
the belfry, catches his bat and 
pockets his ring.” 

Mr. Grogan’s admiration showed 
on his face. “ Mr. Flynn,” he said, 
“the Grand Alliance of Ireland 
must be proud of you.” 

“TI have their confidence,” said 
Mr. Flynn. 


said Mr. 
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Saturday, but I can put it off.” 
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The Boys—and Girls—of Wexford 
are beginning another Rising, 
says O’Casey 





Caws from 
the 


Green Crow 


EAN O’CasEy’s latest book, The 

Green Crow (W. H. Allen, 21/-), 

is a collection of literary “jorum- 
gems,” dedicated to Readers of 
Past Works, and assuring them, 
with a zealous thankfulness, that 
for years “ he had but faintly sub- 
sisted if he had not often tasted of 
their bounty.” 

O’Casey tells us that we are all 
crows: “A common bird, the 
crow, as I am a common man, as 
we all are, in a wide sense, of the 
common family of man, brother to 
every other man, with every woman 
a sister, whatever their race, their 
colour, their creed. We all caw 
together and live the same way; we 
all respond to Shylock’s passionate 
outburst (like it or not) making 
Gentile and Jew one.” 

The crow, however common, is 
clever and full of smart tricks. And 
he has a big brother, Corvie Corax, 
the raven, whose black is shot with 
green, who croaks shrilly on the 
wing and tumbles head over heels 
in the sky. Both crow and big 
brother raven are known to heral- 
dry, but Sean reflects that, apart 
from the old Viking flag, he has 
seen a crow on one flag only: that 


of the Lusk Piper’s Band, to com- 
memorate the fact that some of the 
people in this part of North Dublin 
are descendants of the old Vikings. 

He repudiates the frequently- 
expressed opinion that the particu- 
lar Green Crow of this book has, 
through his long absence from 
home, suffered a weakening of the 
caw. He blames W. B. Yeats for 
having started that fallacy, when he 
rejected The Silver Tassie, and 
claims that ever since then the tit- 
willows have echoed and made 
shriller the old eagle’s whistle 

O’Casey confesses to a life-long 
love of flags. The one and only 
prize he gained at school was a 
flag; he had asked for it, in prefer- 
ence to a gun, a bugle or a book. It 
turned out to be a Union Jack, the 
Queen’s Colours. He cherished his 
prize and defended it from the 
guns, the bugles and the drums of 
the other boys. Today, his mature 
eye sees only one flag uglier than 
the Union Jack—that of his own 
country : 

“ There is no political opinion in 
this dislike; it is merely a thought 
provoked by a sensitive cye al 4 
representation in colour and line 
and form. The Irish colours are 
said to be green, white, and orange, 
but the orange is usually yellow, 
and the flag is generally termed 
popular verse to be the one of 
green, white, and gold. 

“Green and gold! Only a few 
years ago, 
smothered herself in this green and 
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gold. Even today, the telegram 
envelopes are green in Ireland, and 
so are the mailboxes. The Speaker 
in the Déil wears a gown cuffed 
and collared with green and gold. 
If we in Ireland decide to cling to 
the green, it should be kept to the 
one and principal old 
flag, a lovely one, of the green field 
with the harp in its centre. . . There 
are eagles, lions, stars, sums, moons, 
and crosses in great numbers on the 
flags of the world; there is but one 
that flies the symbol of music’s 
silver sound and wild voluptuous 
swell—the flag of Ireland, now 
revealed only over the place where 
Ireland’s President happens to be 
staving.” 

Sean has been asked, many times, 
to write for the films, British and 
Hollywood. Once, he was enticed 
down to Elstree: “ There was hot 
haste and sonorous solemnity every- 
where in the place. Producer, actor, 
actress, artisan and their allies 
behaved as if they were gods 
creating a newer world. Great doors 
opened on to wide, imposing steps 
leading down to an imposing room 
where a crowd of grandees appeared 
to be enjoying a sumptuous meal 
... Hundreds of pounds were being 
spent to bring a Betty Balfour 
nicely down a flight of steps. I had 
enough for the day. It was all 
furious and false.” 

_ He reflects upon the mighty sub- 
jects which could be chosen, in 
preference to the _ trivialities 
screened. In Irish folklore, he would 
choose the Cattle Raid of- Cooley, 
the finest saga, and would have the 
film founded on Pearse’s lovelv 
pageant, done by night on a football 


field—a film that would show, “ in 
fair language, patterned movements 
and shining colours the darkness 
and light in the nature of man.” 

It is not a question of sour 
grapes, for Hollywood has tried 
hard to tempt O’Casey. In 1944, he 
was asked to screen-script Thomas 
Wolfe’s Look Homeward, Angel at 
a huge fee. But, “ remembering 
what Hollywood was and what 
Hollywood had done,” he resisted 
the temptation. There were other 
big offers. Quite recently he refused 
an offer for the filming of funo and 
the Paycock—not because he did 
not want it filmed, but “ when it 
was said that the figure of Captain 

e was to be all-important 
(probably to the great joy of Barry 
Fitzgerald), relegating the other 
characters to insignificance, it was 
high time for O’Casey to say ah, 
no, be God!” 

Sean has much to say of the réle 
of the artist in life. Too many 
aspirants to the art of writing, he 
believes, are lured on by correspon- 
dence schools, so that before they 
do anything of worth, they see in 
their mind’s eye a shower of 
cheques falling sweetly on the 
breakfast table. They should be 
ready to go through the mill. 
“ Shaw went through the mill, and 
came out bouncing; Yeats went 
through it and came out with a 
wide-brimmed hat, a great black 
cloak, and a flowing tie; I came out 
of it’ tattered and torn, like a man 
tossed by the cow with the 
crumpled horn, but still sparring, 
ready for defence and a forward 
blow. Beginners should be told that 
work to make an artist is as arduous 
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WHERE WAS LAUGHTER BORN? 


LAUGHTER is wine for the soul—laughter soft, or loud and deep, 

tinged through with seriousness. Comedy and tragedy step 
through life together, arm in arm, all along, out along, down along 
lea. A laugh is the loud echo of a sigh; a sigh the faint echo of a 
laugh. A laugh is a great natural stimulator, a pushful entry into 
life; and once we can laugh we can live. it is the hilarious declara- 
tion made by man that life is worth living. 

Man is always hopeful of, always pushing towards, better things; 
and to bring this about a change must be made in the actual way 
of life; so laughter is brought in to mock at things as they are so 
that they may topple down, and make room for better things to 
come. Where was laughter born, and when was it first heard? No 
one seems to know. We don't even know what it is. A baby knows 
how to cry before it learns to laugh. Its first smile is regarded as a 














miracle. 


as the work that makes an editor or 
stonemason.” 

The writer (he holds) is a crafts- 
man, and should not presume his 
work to be more important than 
that of the worker in wood, metal 
or stone. He quotes Emerson’s 
couplet, that common things should 
have grace and dignity, that the 
craftsman should: 


Give to barrows, trays, and pans 

Grace and glimmer of romance. 

The artist’s place, he tells us, is 
where life is, active life—not in an 
ivory tower or in a concrete shelter; 
he must be out, listening to every- 
thing, looking at everything, and 
thinking it all out afterward. He 
must have the grace of humility, 
being content with his little way 
in life. “ To make the way worth 
while we must add a will to it—no 
easy thing to do—and never repine 
uf the things we do seem small. 
Little things can be exquisite—a 
brooch, a miniature, a bowl, a vase, 
an essay.” 

Sein booms out his big guns at 


—Sein O'Casey. 


the Dublin dramatic critics who 
shed “tender tears for poor 
O’Casey” and beseech him to 
return to his native land, mend his 
ways, and find himself again. He 
assures them that his future will be 
as much a part of Dublin as was his 
past—just as Joyce carried the city 
to the end of his life in his heart. 
He dislikes intensely the “ nets of 
advice” spread by such critics 
before and behind him, urging him 
to retrace his steps more than thirty 
years—back to that time when he 
first went “all dollied up” to call 
on the Grand Old Lady of Coole, 
and said to her: “I owe a great 
deal to you, Lady Gregory, to Mr. 
Yeats, and to Mr. Robinson, but to 
you above all. It was you said to 
me, ‘Mr. O’Casey, your gift is 
characterisation’: and so I threw 
away my theories, worked at char- 
acters, and The Shadow Of A 
Gunman is the result.” 

Instead of remembering the 
advice of Lady Gregory and Yeats 
he will take to himself the advice 
of young Bernard Shaw, who, 
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having read a book by Schumann, 
Advice to Young Musicians, com- 
mented: “ Decidedly, if I ever 
write a book of advice to young 
musicians, the first precept in it will 
be Don’t Take Schumann’s. Indeed, 
the beginning and end of it will be 
Don’t Take Anybody’s.” 

O’Casey has a very soft spot for 
County Wexford, and he thrilled to 
the news that it had won the All- 
Ireland Hurling Final, because 
when he was a young fellow he 
knew Wexford lads in a club called 
The Blue and Whites, and played 
hurling with them in the Phoenix 


Park. He claims that Wexford 
Town is now a leading light in his 
native land: “ the cheeky and gal- 
lant town of Wexford, a little less 
in size than Littlehampton in 
Sussex, holding its annual Festival 
of the Arts, with opera flourishing, 
the finest of film shows, chamber 
music, and an art exhibition, with 
Trinity College students flaunting 
themselves in the poetic plays 
of Yeats, Continental eminence 
present, and Glyndebourne giving 
the town a bow. The Boys (and 
Girls) of Wexford are beginning 
another Rising.” 





Double Turn 


PAWNBROKER leaded his show window with unredeemed 
saxophones, banjos, tubas—and shotguns. “ Very interest- 
ing display,” commented a friend, “but does it sell 


merchandise?” 


“Does it!” enthused the pawnbroker. “One day a fellow 
buys a sax or a tuba. Two days later his neighbours buy the 


shotguns.” 


Inn-genuity 


WHEN Bishop Fulton J. Sheen registered at a Minneapolis 
hotel, he filled out a card at the desk. After the word 
“representing ” he wrote: “Good Lord and Company.” 


—Minneapoiis Tribune. 


Bore: A person who often keeps you from being lonely, and 
at the same time makes you wish you were. 


—Wall Street Ffournal. 


‘THE mext (May) issue of THe IrtsH Dicest will be published on 
Thursday, April 25th. 
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Speak to them” 1 


in their own Ale 


“FT uEy’RE bound to know Eng- 


lish,” is one of those sayings 

that ought to be listed amongst 
famous last words. You have only to 
set foot in France, Italy or Spain out- 
side of a few leading hotels to realise 
that it is no more than a pious hope. 
Either they don’t know English or 
‘they put up a very good imitation of 
not understanding a word you say 
to them. Even if you are one of an 
escorted party with guides, there is 
still a barrier of language between 
you and the wonderful time you 
could have if only you knew the 
language. 

But isn’t it rather a tall order 
knowing French well enough to talk 
freely to a French person? Doesn’t it 
mean living in France for a lengthy 
period or going back to school? If 
you want to do it the hard way the 
answer is yes. But language experts 
today can offer you a quick command 











Knowing another a real! y | 
well can enrich your leisure an d 


perhaps improve your business 
prospects too. 








of French, German, Spanish, or 
what you will, without the hard 
study and in less than half the time 
it takes by the old methods. And 
you can actually enjoy learning 4 
language this modern way. 

The first thing that the experts 
discovered is that everyone has the 
capacity to learn languages. You 
don’t have to be born in Central 
Europe with half a dozen frontiers 
within easy reach. We all learnt our 
own mother tongues very simply, 
easily and naturally, and we can do 
the same with any other language 
we choose, provided we go about it 
in the same way. 














Children learn by hearing their 
parents speak and then repeating 
what they hear. They don’t have to 
commit to memory long lists of 
words. 

The Linguaphone method of learn- 
ing follows this method very closely. 
The constant repetition of the spoken 
word is provided by gramophone 
records specially prepared by expert 
native teachers. Unlike the lesson in 
the class-room or the conversation 
you hear around you, the gramo- 
phone record is always on tap. You 
can have it repeated as often as you 
please. And the pronunciation is 
always perfect. 

Where the Linguaphone method 
goes one better is that it relates the 
spoken word closely to the written 
word. As you hear the records you 
follow the words in the illustrated 
textbook and so learn reading and 
writing at the same time. 

Most people with only their school- 
boy French to fall back on find that 
all French people speak too quickly 
for them, And it is the same with 
other languages too. This is because 
the ears are not attuned to the 
natural rhythm of the language. 
Getting a grasp of this essential 
character of a language usually comes 
late or not at all to the person who 
tries to learn French at school. But 
with Linguaphone teaching this skill 
comes quickly, naturally. After only 
a few weeks of following the course 
the ears become attuned to French 
cadences. You begin to reproduce 
them yourself just as naturally. This 
explains why a Linguaphone course 
is the finest method of all for learning 
to speak and understand languages. 

Because the Linguaphone method 


Advertisement 


captures and holds their interest, 
children make progress just as quickly 
as adults. Many parents have found 
that a Linguaphone course in the 
home makes all the difference to their 
children’s success at learning the 
language at school. They learn the 
language in action; it’s easier and 
much more fun that way. 

People often ask how Linguaphone 
can give an all-round knowledge of 
a language. The answer is that the 
course is carefully planned to teach 
grammar and idiom with the mini- 
mum of formal study. You find your- 
self using the right word order and 
sentence construction quite naturally. 

Holiday-making abroad is only one 
of the purposes that brings thousands 
to take on Linguaphone courses 
every year. The time saving, the 
added efficiency make it ideal for the 
diplomat, the business man, the 
professional linguist and the examina- 
tion student. 

Over a million people have learnt 

languages by Linguaphone, and there 
are many more students today than 
ever before. Courses today cover 31 
languages. 
- To hear the records for yourself is 
a remarkable experience for anyone. 
It is also an experience you can have. 
Linguaphone courses are available on 
7 days’ free trial for a test in your 
own home. Send a postcard to the 
address below for free 26 page book 
and details of the free trial offer. 





The Linguaphone Institute, 
(Dept. O.E.D.3) 
8 Jervis Street, Dublin. 
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Frrzcrssons, Reap Tuts ! :—*‘Please continue the 
Postbag in your 3 lans for the Irish Digest,” 
urges Mr. H Foreman 7654 Burholme 
Avenue, Fox 

He and the members ee the Erin Association, 
he tells us, have obtained important historical 
data from the Postbag iterns, as well as from the 
articles in the body of each issue. 

‘The Erin Association, by the way, is an organis- 


ation “‘ dedicated to promoting Irish culture and 
the Irish language, bringing before the notice of 
the public Iri historical achieve- 


ments, and collcting cultural and historical data 
of an Irish-American character 

Its members are always glad to exchange ideas 
and information with other — groups or 
individuals anywhere on the ¢g' 

They are organising the iron in in Philadelphia 
into a compact community. “ rish are 
not as strong as they should be,” says Mr. Fitz- 
=. ** Consequently, although we have several 

rish organisations, we cannot put up a united 
racial front, thereby losing many civic benefits. 
However, we hope to alter this shortly.” 
The writer then sounds a note. His 
ge ee on both sides were born in Ireland. 
lis mother’s family—McFadden by name— 
carne from County Donegal, and his father’s 
family (as we suspected) from County Limerick. 

“We have never lost our love or sympathy 
for Ireland,” he adds. “‘ My family, including 
my wife and children, are very proud of our 
Irish heritage.” 

He signs off with a last request. He is organis- 
ing the Fitzgibbons, wherever they may live, into 
a clan assocation. So he wants every reader of 
that name, especially in County Limerick and 
Munster, to write to him at the above address. 

Maybe Radio Eireann's Din-Joe, between spells 

wisecracking and weltin’ t floor, will take 
up his pen in a fine atavistic frenzy ? 


* 


Deer In CANADIAN Woops :—"‘ I have enjoyed 
your charming magazine for several years, and I 
look forward each month to the waft of pleasan- 
tries and refinements it contains,” writes old- 
timer Sid Phillips, of St. James, Winhipegc. 

But it makes iin homesick. He was born in 
Adare, County Limerick—the “ Sweet Adare” 
immortalised by Gerald Griffin. 

‘God save Ireland!” he concludes. “* And 
may partition end soon.” 


* 


Trost Ropprys Gor Arounp This is the 
second of the two very informative jetters sent 
to us by Mr. Wade B. Roddey, Richburg, South 
Carolina. The first one was quoted in our last 
issue 
** On October 8th, 1788,"" he writes, ‘‘ the good 
ship Volunteer left PS oo some port in County 
Antrim for the newly-formed United States of 
America. On that ship were David, William and 
Andrew Roddey. They settled in Chester County 
and in York County, South Carolina 


it was the second trip for David Roddey, for 


when he came over the first time he was a surveyor, 
also a soldier in Colonel Banastre Tarleton’s 
cavalry, part of the British Army under Lord 
Cornw: He must have seen possibilities in 
this new country, for when he was mustered out 
of service he returned with his two brothers. 
“I wish I knew more of these three men and 
of the other members the clan left bebind in 
Ireland. I know that when these three brothers 
came over here they brought their ‘ church 
letter signed by the Rev. Peter McMullen. The 
ome pastor was rather solicitous regarding the 
a Sen is members were to inhabit, 
for there was church in the area in 
which they ssttlod. So the pastor drew up a set 
of rules by which the three brothers were to live, 
ete. Fortunately a new church was organised in 
that part of the country in 1792. 
** [ know that the last battle in this state between 
the forces of Lord Cornwallis and the colonial 


army was at a place in South Carolina called 
Hobkirk’s Hill. One of the units in Cornwallis’ 
army was called ‘ Volunteers from Ireland.’ | 


rather suspect that David Roddey was in that 
army. One of my cousins has his sword 

David must have been a good surveyor, 
for he taught his son, John, the art of surveying 
John Roddey was born over here in 180s. His 
mother was Ellen Ferguson, and when she died 
David Roddey married Elizabeth McTeer 

** John Roddey was known as ‘ Squire John 
for he was made Deputy Surveyor for old York 
District. He also had management of Indian 
affairs. He was considered wealthy for his day 
and time. The legend is L. -. he had a water- 
bucket full of gold coins and could spread them 
out and cover a large tab 

“ David’s descendants have lived mostly in 





ENQUIRERS, PLEASE NOTE 
UERIES concermng the Proclamation 


} 
of 1916 (the Deciaration af Irish Inde 
ine 


©) arrwe daily, mainly from 
Jmted States. 
Will American readers please note that 


copies size 24° x 36" are available at $2.50 
each, post free. A smaller size 11" x15 
costs $1.00. 

Both are available from the publisher 
Messrs. C. J. Fallon, Litd., 43 Parkgate | 
Street, Dublin. 








York County, South Carolina. William Roddey, 
my gteat-grandfather, settled in Chester Count 

“ Andrew Roddey removed to Bloomington 
Indiana, and I imagine the cause of his leav 
here was on the issue of slavery. A great man 
of the early settlers objected to slavery, so they 
removed to new states where it didn't exist 

“So far as I know, most of the descendant $ 
of the three pioneers have done fairly we Il. ‘I! 
have been farmers, doctors, lawyers, banker 
merchants, and just ordinary citizens among ther 

“Tt wih I could find out something about that 
orgarivation known as ‘ Vohunteers from Ireland 
Maybe that would throw a light on David Roddey * 
career 

“ Also I wish somebody would give me sox 
idea as how to get in touch with descendants 
other members of the clan to which David 
William and Andrew belonged. They must have 
left some kin in Ireland.” 

Thank you, Mr. Roddey, for those interesting 
details. Of course, there must be members of the 
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Can You Hep ? :—‘‘T am a graduate student 
at The Pennsylvania State University present 
studyine ‘ Modern Foreign Systems of Physical 
Education,’ writes Lawrence J. Huches, Box 664, 
State College, Pennsylvania. The course is 
designed to acquaint the student with systems of 
Physical Education than our own in the 
United States of America. As part of the course, 
each student selects a country in which he would 
like to make a survey of their physical education 
system 

‘Since I do not have any material on the 
Physical Education system in Re becend. I thought 
that your Digest might be of assistance. M —— 
is aiming to cover all areas of Physical 
in Ireland. For example: Philosophy of Physical 
Education, History, Princi (oo Or- 
or sation and Administration and uiremen 
vy law. 

‘ If anyone has any material such as text-books, 
pamphlets, etc., I would appreciate having them 
sent to me. I will be willing to reimburse them 
or return any items sent to me, if uested. 
Also available to anyone connected with Physical 
Education is a questionnaire that may be obtained 
upon request. 

My selection of Ireland .ies mainly in the 
fact that my grand-parents came from there, in 
the late 1800's, and [ have a desire to learn of 
Ireland, especially in the field in which I will be 


teac hing.” 
” 


Pen-Frrenps Wantep :—Miss Megan Reilly, 
143 Durban Deep, Roodeport, Transvaal, South 
Africa, is of Irish descent (how did you guess ?), 
and she would like on that account to have pen- 
friends in Irel. ween the ages of 19 and 24. 
Her interests are general, and her favourite sports 
are swimming, hockey and rugby. 

Mrs. Veronica M. Beresford, 23 North Crescent, 
St. Anne's, Lancashire, would like to correspond 
with a reader from ‘ * anywhere in Ireland.” Pier 
mother and her late husband were Irish. 


* 


Anout THE FLac:—A San Diego, California, 
reader wants to know what device or insignia is 
attached to the top of the pole when the Irish 
national flag is carried. 

The answer is: none. 


* 


ae PUBLISHING VenTuRE :—In gate | > a 1 Pape 
fown (South Africa) reader : 





WRITE NOW 
Readers abroad--in the United States, 
| Canada, Australia, South Africa and else- 
dially invited to write to us 
| and tell us all abcut themseives, they 
| environment and give us facts and figures 
| about their living conditions. And perhaps 
they might care to throw ta a reference to 
thew Irish background, if any? 
Sisenaal 








Gospels of Lindisfarne will be published in 
two volumes during the present year, by the 
same Swiss firm that undertook the excellent 
reproductions of the Book of Kells and the Irish 
manuscripts of St. Gall (Switzerland). 

There will be 680 copies, price £120 each. 
The study of the text is written 7 , Peateccer 
Alan Ross, Prof of Li 
University, England. 

The Lindisfarne Gospels were written and 
illuminated between A.D. 698 and yas in the 
monastery of nt te cor Holy Island), 
off Northumberland, ‘he monastery 
was founded by St. Aine who was sent there 
from lona in 635, on the invitation of King 
Oswald. 

7 


Gra Pen-PaL :—An American serviceman would 
like to have an Irish girl, about 19 years of age, 
as a pen-pal. He is interested in Irish history, 
literature and music 

He is: Aj/zc. Danne McGuire, 646 ACW 
a. Box 19%, Highlands, New Jersey, 





* 


for putting her in touch ‘with long-lost relatives 
in Ireland (Oldcastle, Co. Meath) and, through 
, an uncle in London. 
“I am very grateful to you,” she writes. “I 
wish I had written to you long before I did.” 


* 


“Guana, Arise! "—On another page in this 
issue we refer to the fact that a blin-born 





Hughes, M.P.—< d the Nati Anthem 
for the new State of Ghana (Gold Coast). 

Written to the tune of Edward Carpenter's 
“England Arise,” the words are :— 


“Ghana, arise !—an independent nation, 
Born from the virtues of your finest sons. 

Now in in the world you take your proper station, 

, not by your guns, 


hills, 
Through which your song of liberty now runs. 


“ Ghana, arise !—your north and south united 
By common ideals for your cherished land, 
all are brothers, not the least are slighted, 
All for the fairest human rights now stand : 
Subject ove: 
Freedom is our 
Echoed with Ghanian —_ oe music, grand. 


“ Ghana, arise! You are the noble chieftain 
Of all who deeds of violence would bar, 
Almost unique, you vehemence disdain, 
oe See aoe & yeas GE oe. 


y 
orate devotee, * 





and policies humane. 


“ Ghana, arise! You give a lead a. ome 
Who over Africa your ay 
Yours is the yt ot happy 
ye ae 
Soe you 
goed and strong, 


Kina free and splendid destiny.” 








